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More than two hundred years ago Drambuie was first prepared in the 
Isle of Skye from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s personal recipe. Nowadays, 
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. the things they say! 


Why did the gateman demand our matches and lighters? 
































Because some of the chemicals they make here are highly inflammable — 
and they’re not even taking risks with casual visitors C 





like you and me. th 
I get your point. With all these gases and acids about, it’s pretty obvious wr 
that there must be a lot of accidents. ar 
Not at all! Take I.C.I. — one of the big companies in the chemical 
business. They’re very keen on Accident Prevention — keep 
records, in fact, of every mishap that occurs. 
heep them a secret, too, I expect! 


Not at all. The figures are published 





quarterly, and what do you think thev show ? 
; ; to: 


: 
er . : be 
Yes, indeed. The average works out at less than one accident for every ion 


Something rather staggering: 


100,000 man-hours worked in I.C.I. factories — and 100,000 hours is “ Mi 
one man’s entire working life. | inte 

is k 
Yes, but that figure would surely be for serious accidents only, his 
Wrong again. To I.C.I., ‘ accident’ means any occurrence that 
keeps a man off any shift beyond the one in which it happened — ee 
a sprained ankle, for instance. 





You seem 10 have il all off pal. 
Well, | work for I.C.[. as it happens, and I know that some 





of our plants have operated for 2,000,000 man-hours 
without a single accident! 





Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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SAFEGUARDING SUEZ 


provides a fitting climax to the disasters which have 

recently overtaken British policy in the Middle East. It 
is not the nationalisation itself that is serious—the concession 
would in any case have lapsed in 1968—but, judging by the 
Colonel’s speeches and the Egyptian press and radio, it seems 
that the present Egyptian Government has decided to ride the 
storm of hatred and xenophobia which were always potentially 
present in the fanatical and under-nourished Egyptian masses. 
To divert the attention of a people from its own economic 
hardships by abuse of some foreign country or minority is a 
traditional tactic of dictatorships, but the danger of it is that 
forces can more easily be conjured up than controlled by the 
demagogues that evoke them. 

It is now impossible to believe the reassuring tones of 
Colonel Nasser’s statement on freedom of navigation through 
the canal, and those who, like the Prime Minister, believed that 
a deal could be done with him have been decisively proved 
wrong. Great Britain is now in the position of having the main 
artery of her oil supplies dominated by an irresponsible govern- 
ment which has shown itself indifferent to international agree- 
ments and which is at the mercy of a rabidly nationalist public 
opinion. This is not a situation which any power could tolerate. 
The Suez Canal is an international waterway. Its status is quite 
different from that of the Abadan oil refinery, and moreover, 
any attempt to use it as an integral part of the Egyptian 
economy would result either in essential maintenance work 
being neglected or else in the dues paid by shipping being raised 
to an extravagant level. 

In the face of this threat to Western interests what action can 
be taken? Various economic measures have already been 
carried out, but their effect is problematical. The Prime 
Minister now seems to have resolved on a conference to discuss 
international control of the canal. From these discussions, so it 
is hoped, a scheme will be evolved which Colonel Nasser and 
his Government will then be asked to accept. If they do not, 
then presumably other action will be taken. What Sir Anthony 
Eden seems, in fact, to have in mind is the old nineteenth- 
century plan of a consensus of the powers presenting a united 
front in the face of an extortionate demand and ready to back 
their rights by military force. 

The last element is, indeed, essential. In the present mood of 
Egyptian opinion there seems no very good reason why Colonel 
Nasser should give satisfaction to a mere diplomatic démarche. 
Even if he wanted to, it is unlikely that he could withdraw from 
his extreme position by making any concessions to the idea of 
international control. Whether military action does, in fact, 
take place depends in part on the American attitude. Mr. 
Dulles’s sudden flight to London would seem to indicate alarm 


(CC revs: NASSER’s seizure of the Suez Canal 





in Washington over tough action by Britain and France. But the 
American Government should be made to understand that, 
even in an election year, the vital interests of Britain and 
France should be given at least as much consideration as, say, 
those of the Formosa Government. 


* * * 


Whatever the result of the present consultations in London, 
one thing is certain. Events in the Middle East have made a 
reorientation of long-term British policy a matter of urgency. 
Those who claimed that Egypt and other Arab States were in 
the grip of a paranoid nationalism which made reliance on them 
impossible have been proved right time and time again. The 
most monstrous stupidity and bad faith have been and are 
being displayed by those who would prefer any solution in the 
Levant rather than the natural association between the West 
and the West’s one sure ally. To say, as The Times said on 
Monday, that, before taking action, Britain and her partners 
would have to ‘gauge . . . whether Israel . . . would take 
advantage of even the briefest of trouble’ is an example of 
wild misjudgement of the situation. It is to talk as though we 
were the arbiters of the Middie Eastern scene, whereas we are, 
in fact, in desperate need of sure allies. Would Colonel Nasser 
have done what he has done if there were British bases in Israel 
and two British divisions in the Negev? Would he have done 
what he has done, if a firm stand had been taken earlier over 
his blockade of Israeli shipping through the canal? There is a 
good deal of poetic justice in what has happened, but that does 
not make the fact that our Arab fanciers have botched it once 
more any the less bitter. 


The case for giving Israel the arms and the support she wants 
is now, if possible, more conclusive than ever. Colonel Nasser 
has broken pledge after pledge, but his determination to attack 
Israel is certainly unaltered. He is, after all, in the position of a 
man riding a tiger and, rather than be eaten himself, will turn it 
loose on his neighbour. Britain may fear for the Trucial 
sheikdoms and her oil interests, but it seems fairly clear that 
Israel is next on the list of pan-Arab expansionists. Britain 
should therefore supply her with the arms she needs to defend 
herself and conclude an alliance, if necessary providing for the 
maintenance of a British base on Israeli territory. The fear that 
this might endanger our position in Iraq is frequently exag- 
gerated, and we have seen what happened in Jordan, our oldest 
ally in the Middle East, in spite of every feasible concession 
being made to Arab feelings on the subject of Israel. In any 
case, our need for a point d’appui and a reliable ally is over- 
riding. A close understanding with Israel would be the best 
long-term retort to Colonel Nasser’s blackmail, as well as the 
surest way of preserving peace in the Levant. 


UNITED AGAINST NASSER 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


T is difficult to remember any occasion on which the French 

press (with the exception of the Communists) has been 
unanimous as it is today in demanding a vigorous Western 
counter-stroke to Nasser’s nationalisation of the Suez Canal. 
No doubt the moment you go on to discuss what the reply 
should be, differences arise. No doubt too the fact that the 
country is already plunged deep into the holiday season means 
that reaction comes almost exclusively from the politically 
minded, unhampered by the hesitations of those who wake up 
to great issues only when they are thrust violently upon their 
attention. None the less the phenomenon is remarkable and 
important. 

At first sight ‘Suez’ would not seem an issue to unite French- 
men, for the word is primarily to French ears a valuable and 
safe investment, a hall-mark of the well-established family, 
something that you may hope to inherit from a maiden aunt. 
No word sums up better bourgeois security and ease to those 
who do not enjoy these things. The Suez Canal Company’s 
board of directors embodies the powers that every Socialist 
and many Frenchmen much farther to the Right would like to 
see curbed if not dethroned. Although in his first remarks 
M. Pineau referred to ‘spoliation,’ that is not the aspect of the 
question that unites Frenchmen. Even the question of free 
communication at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, impor- 
tant though it is to France, would not explain the strength of 
conviction about this issue. What France feels to be at stake 
is the hope of a solution of her North African problems which 
would leave her any place on the south shore of the Mediter- 
ranean—or indeed ultimately in Africa. For long Frenchmen 
have felt that they were fighting Nasser in Algeria and that in 
Tunisia and Morocco the problem has been to reach agreement 
with those nationalists who wish to reject the domination of 
Cairo. French unanimity is based on a conviction that if Nasser 
gets away with it, the vigour of the rebellion in Algeria will 
double and the moderate Nationalists in Tunis and Rabat will 
have to identify themselves with the extremists in order to 
retain any support. 

Both those Frenchmen who monotonously reiterate that only 
by showing ‘character’ can anything be saved in North Africa 
and those who recommended from the start the policy of con- 
ciliation in Tunisia and Morocco and who would now like to 
see negotiations in Algeria are convinced that the prospects of 
success now depend upon whether Nasser will be able to cele- 
brate a triumph in a few weeks’ time or whether he will have 
been taught a lesson. It is for that reason that the Socialists in 
the Cabinet are united, both those who have supported the 
tough policy of M. Lacoste and those who have criticised it. 
France is now making big sacrifices in the hope of creating a 
situation in which the two million Europeans in the Maghreb 
can continue to live there and her vast West African territories 
can remain in close political association with France. The 
exploitation of the mineral wealth of the Sahara has become 
one of the great hopes of France’s future. It is the general 
belief that if Nasser can tear up treaties with the West and 
decide for himself the future of a canal which Britain has 
hitherto been prepared to defend with all her resources, then 
nothing can stop a landslip destroying the basis of all Western 
activities in the Moslem world. 

It is in this sense that the word ‘Munich’ is being used. No 
one thinks of Nasser and Egypt as comparable with Hitler and 
Germany, but they do think of the present leaders of the West 
as perhaps comparable with those of 1938. The danger is not 
aggression but anarchy. 
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At the same time that the French are profoundly impressed 
with this danger they also feel hope that at last a more effective 
solidarity might be created between Britain and France with 
regard to Moslem problems. The long history of Franco-British 
rivalry and dissension in this matter looks more than ever pain- 
fully foolish. How France would rejoice today if the Union 
Jack were still flying in the Suez Canal zone. Surely Britain can 
now appreciate that France’s interests in North and West Africa 
are also to an important extent hers? M. Mollet’s speech on 
Monday to the French parliamentary press indicated that in 
his mind all forms of Western solidarity—common action now 
in Egypt, NATO, the expansion of the six-power European 
structure to cover atomic energy and a common market— 
hang together, but France’s commitments in North Africa have 
meant that at this juncture her energies are being concentrated 
there to such an extent that her contribution elsewhere must 
be restricted and her power of argument therefore the more 
limited. 


THE STASSEN CRUSADE 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE New York 


HANKS to Harold E. Stassen, the President’s adviser 
Te disarmament, we have had a few days of fun and 
comedy in American politics. They were welcome because 
the campaign up to now has been the dullest and 
least suspenseful in living memory. The gaiety began last 
Monday, July 23, with Mr. Stassen’s announcement that he 
was breaking ranks and supporting Governor Christian 
Herter of Massachusetts for Vice-President on the Republican 
ticket. That is to say, he was opposing Richard M. Nixon, 
the President’s choice. To put it another way, he was opposing 
the President. But was he? Is Nixon really the President’s 
choice? Over all other men? The President has never put 
it quite this way. Mr. Stassen’s action placed this question 
before the President and the country. Was Mr. Stassen speak- 
ing with the President’s knowledge? And approval? Know- 
ledge—yes. Stassen had seen the President the previous 
Friday. He had told Mr. Eisenhower what he proposed to 
do. The President said he was free to support anyone he 
chose for anything because this is a free country but that 
of course he would not speak with White House backing. 
Stassen said he got the feeling that the President would be 
‘pleased to have him [Herter] on the ticket.’ 


In Panama, where the President was conferring with fellow 
Presidents, James Hagerty. the White House press secretary. 
gave out a statement which confirmed Mr. Stassen’s account 
of the audience with the President but did not endorse either 
Nixon or Herter. Nixon, of course, has a continuing 
endorsement. 

In Washington, an immediate demand for Stassen’s 
resignation was made by a number of Republican Congress- 
men. Leonard Hall, the national chairman, reiterated his 
support of Nixon. 


Still, Stassen was for Herter. He said that Herter could 
do 6 per cent. better in the general election than Nixon. Where 
he got this interesting figure he did not immediately explain. 
A hat would have been as good a place as any. He talked of 
polls, but he did not say which polls, when, where, who, what 
question. 


Was Herter for Herter? Earlier there had been a certain 
amount of talk about Herter for Vice-President. Herter had 
said he wasn’t interested. But he said it rather softly. Many 
people felt that with a little encouragement he might become 
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a candidate. Stassen was providing encouragement. For a 
moment Herter seemed to be taking it. He put out a statement 
of his own that sounded as if he thought that Stassen had 
come up with a pretty sound idea. And he put it all up to 
the President. ‘I firmly believe.’ he said, ‘that the decisive 
factor to be considered in nominating a Vice-Presidential 
candidate is the wish of the President.’ He didn’t say he 
understood the President’s wish was that Nixon should get 
i And he didn’t say it was his, Herter’s, wish that Nixon 
should get it. 

The general reaction to Stassen’s proposal had much in 
common with general reactions to previous proposals by 
Stassen—that it was all a lot of foolishness. Stassen is a 
middle-aged boy wonder. He became governor of Minnesota 
at about thirty and established all sorts of records—youngest 
governor in Minnesota’s history, youngest Republican key- 
noter, youngest this, youngest that. This was in the late 
1930s, and as soon as he became of age—thirty-five—he began 
proposing himself for President of the United States. He kept 
this up until 1952. In Chicago that year he threw what 
remained of his support—the Minnesota delegates—to 
Eisenhower. By that act he achieved a rare kind of political 
independence: that of a man who has shed himself of every 
last one of his political backers. Though it was not forecast 
by anyone, it could have been figured out that if anyone was 
going to break ranks over Nixon it would be Harold Stassen. 

Stassen is still officially for Herter, but no one else is. 
Forces were set in motion by his proposal. The very next day 
Nixon got a powerful backer, Governor Herter, who 
announced that he would be proud to place the Vice- 
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President’s name in nomination at the Republican conven- 
tion in San Francisco next month. This was announced by 
Leonard Hall in Washington, who said that Herter had just 
phoned in the glad news. ‘Governor Herter and Dick Nixon 
have talked together about this today, and the Vice-President 
authorises me to say he is very pleased to have Governor 
Herter place his name in nomination.’ Stassen said this was 
no surprise to him and intimated that tremendous heat had 
been applied to Herter, ‘who is not a candidate [and] could 
not do anything else but accept.’ His position was that Herter 
was still the best man for the job and was still receptive to 
the idea, but was boxed in by Hall and Nixon. 

That afternoon the President returned from Panama. He 
was met at the airport by Nixon, Stassen and Hall, among 
others. He beamed on one and all and shook all hands. Some 
thought he clasped Nixon’s a bit longer and more firmly than 
Stassen’s, but these things are hard to measure, and no one 
was able to say that he froze Stassen. 

When Stassen launched his anti-Nixon movement the 
general expectation was that he would have to leave the 
Eisenhower administration. A typical compromise has been 
reached. He has been given four weeks’ leave of absence. 
He says he will devote them to his great crusade. No one 
expects it to come to much, but it will liven things up a bit 
and will force Nixon’s defenders, including the President, to 
state and discuss their case publicly. The President, one 
imagines, will have to make a firm declaration of his 
preference for Nixon over anyone else. He has thus far 
resisted doing this. He may now even make clear the reasons 
for his resistance. 


Portrait of the Week 


to have lost the Suez Canal for the moment. These were 

the two news items that dominated the headlines over the 
past week. At Old Trafford records were broken by Laker to 
allow his side to win by an innings and 170 runs, and, though 
there has been some slight unpleasantness about the state of the 
wicket, there does not seem much doubt, by and large. that 
England’s bowling was good and Australia’s batting bad. A 
much stickier wicket was the Suez Canal Zone, which was the 
sene of the Egyptian nationalisation of the Suez Canal 
Company, which Colonel Nasser announced this last week— 
apparently as a sort of reprisal for the refusal of Britain and 
America to guarantee the funds for the Aswan Dam scheme. 
In his speech the Egyptian Prime Minister said that the dam 
would be built on the skulls of the Egyptian workers who had 
died digging the canal—an unpleasant metaphor whose 
eect was not lost on at least one leader-writer, since the 
Spanish Falangist paper Arriba, commenting gleefully on the 
nationalisation, said that he should have added the five 
thousand Egyptians who died during the struggle for liberation 
from the British. 

Elsewhere in the Western world reactions were hostile— 
particularly in France, where the threat to Suez Canal shares 
‘irikes at the pocket of a large section of the French bourgeoisie. 
M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, has been conferring in 
London with Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, who has succeeded in im- 
pressing the Tory Party by his attitude in this crisis, and with 
Mr. Robert Murphy, who has just been replaced by his chief, 
Mr. Dulles. There is still some doubt about the eventual out- 
tome of the London talks, but no other development in foreign 
policy has had Great Britain so united since the end of the war. 


Fits veto has kept the Ashes, but Great Britain seems 


arr? id 


Colonel Nasser’s pledge to honour Egypt's obligations cuts 
very little ice beside his vituperative speeches and the utter- 
ances of Cairo radio. 

While all this has been going on the old familiar foreign faces 
have still been present on the international scene. Cyprus has 
seen another burst of terrorism with yet more extensive powers 
being taken by the Government to assist police action. In 
Burma there has been a false alarm about a Chinese invasion of 
the northern provinces. In reality it seems that this was no more 
than a pursuit into Burmese territory by troops and police of 
Kuomintang supporters—serious enough, of course, but not 
quite so serious as invasion. An atomic agreement has been 
signed between Britain and Germany providing for the supply 
of atomic reactors to the latter for peaceful purposes. Mr. 
Stassen has taken a month’s leave of absence to carry on his 
fight against Mr. Nixon’s candidature for the Vice-Presidency, 
while, on the Democrat side, Senator Kefauver has withdrawn 
his candidacy for the Presidential nomination, a move which 
should make Mr. Adlai Stevenson a certainty. Meanwhile the 
tactics adopted by President Eisenhower’s doctors have been 
sharply criticised in the Atlantic Monthly by Dr. David 
Rutstein of the Harvard Medical School. Agreement has been 
reached in the American steel strike. Greece and Yugoslavia 
have been holding conversations on the island of Corfu. The 
Polish Communist Party has said that its role in the state ought 
to be that of a guide or adviser rather than of a state within a 
State. 

At home the BMC strike is still on, in spite of the interven- 
tion of the Ministry of Labour. The railwaymen have now been 
asked not to handle coal intended for the BMC works. Price 
stabilisation continues to be the order of the day. and ICI have 
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announced the stabilisation of prices in a large range of their 
products. A White Paper just published proposes the creation 
of two local government commissions for England and Wales, 
so that the structure of local government may be constantly 
under review. The Commons debate on defence was over- 
shadowed by the Suez Canal issue and did not produce 
anything startlingly new. 

Apart from the Test Match, British pride has been soothed 
by six out of the eight first cars at Le Mans being British. The 
Italian liner Andrea Doria sank in the Atlantic after being in 
collision with the Swedish liner Stockholm. Thirty-seven of the 
passengers are still unaccounted for, and, as usual with this 
sort of happening, there are widely conflicting accounts of how 
the crew of the Andrea Doria behaved. In Great Britain there 
has been torrential rain and flooding at points as far apart as 
Kent and Northern Scotland. Louis Raemakers, the Dutch 
cartoonist who became famous during the First World War for 
his savage portrayal of the German occupation of Belgium, has 
died. Mr. Onassis is to have the monopoly of Greek air lines, 
while Mr. Thor Heyerdahl, the Norwegian scientist, has shown 
how the old inhabitants of Easter Island lifted their giant stone 
Statues into position. 


Uganda Afterthoughts 


By ROGER FALK 


jn conclusion of a fourth visit to Uganda within a 
year — and also ‘Pattern of Colonies’ in a recent 
Spectator—encourages a few paragraphs of what must be, in 
the very nature of today’s complex colonial challenge, some- 
what tentative conjecture. Uganda is probably unique among 
the larger British colonies in the sense that the word ‘indepen- 
dence’ has not yet become an irritant. True, the word is often 
heard there, but, with the Kabaka crisis receding into proper 
proportion (a real tribute to the young man’s impeccable 
behaviour since his return, and the older man’s, the Gover- 
nor’s, pluck and dedication), there is nothing cloyingly insistent 
about the cry and you are made to feel that there is enough 
time left to work things out in a way that will involve neither 
scuttle nor subversion. 

Of course you hear dark sayings: that the Uganda National 
Congress is plotting day and night; that the Baganda (possibly 
the élite—or so they themselves think—of Uganda) will not 
rest till they dominate the Protectorate; that, without the steel 
framework of the British governing few, the place would run 
down; that the Asians, who do most of the trading and who, 
for all their shortcomings, are indispensable to the country, 
will, in this multi-racial society, eventually pull out altogether 
for fear of their position; that Uganda’s economic dependence 
upon two main cash crops makes it almost hopelessly vulner- 
able. Yes, you hear all these things and there is some truth 
in all of them. Nevertheless the fact remains that, as I have 
said, this beautiful country, the size of Western Germany, with 
its astonishing contrasts of colour, of forest and swamp, of 
water and mountain, would seem at this moment to be the 
master rather than the victim of its destiny. 

Why is this? Apart from the transitory va-et-vient of political 
drama which reached a climax when the Kabaka was sent away 
(and touched upon anticlimax when he came back), one 
fundamental dominates all else. It is that Uganda is an African 
country. Land policy, the bedeviller of so much in colonial 
affairs, is unequivocal: Uganda belongs to the Africans and 
the briefest journey away from Entebbe or Kampala is con- 
firmation enough. There is none of the potential anguish of a 
political arrangement which has to take care of white settle- 
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ment and the understandably clamant demands of people who 
have laboured to make a country their own home. It is here 
that the cynics have their say: ‘Malanism in reverse is what 
you will get,’ mumble the Cassandras, ‘when Uganda is on its 
own.” Who is to say? It is too early yet: The Union Jack flies 
lazily in the clear sunlight over Government House at Entebbe 
with the same aplomb as it distinguishes an obscure boma, a 
hundred miles from anywhere, where an overworked British 
District Officer, uncertain of his future but submerged and 
fascinated by his present, dispenses wisdom and justice. 


It is difficult not to feel for the Asians in Uganda during 
these years. It would be misleading to make too much of this 
problem but it is as yet far from clear how their rights will be 
protected. Obviously the, presumably, all-too-simple solution 
would be a form of common citizenship so that, as Ugandans, 
colour or racial origin would be no bar to full participation 
in, and identification with, the country’s development. But the 
Asians only account for about 1 per cent. of the population: 
they have no land to speak of and their main contributions to 
Uganda—trading and commerce, the professions, sugar and 
tea production and cotton-ginning—hardly make them 
agriculturalists, the principal guarantors of Uganda’s economy. 
Moreover, you sense a greater gap in understanding between 
the Africans and the Asians than between the Africans and the 
Europeans. The Asians, largely through force of circumstance 
and by virtue of their unsatisfactory, undelineated (as yet) posi- 
tion in Uganda, are rather like the Jews in Britain must have 
been before real political and social assimilation started hap- 
pening in the nineteenth century. There is an able, patient 
Asian Minister at the centre of things in Entebbe and it is no 
secret that the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, who has done a 
tremendous lot for the Africans in Uganda, is also alive to what 
the Asians have done, and are capable of doing, for a country 
which will have need of them. It will be a tough nut for some- 
one to crack one of these days—and sooner rather than later— 
to evolve a formula that will encourage the best in the Asian 
and satisfy the most critical in the African. It is perhaps not 
without significance that an announcement has recently been 
made of a decision by the Uganda Legislative Council to send 
a deputation to London to petition for the extension of the 
term of office of the Governor. It is anybody’s guess as to 
whether such an extension will in fact happen, but it is surely 
an encouraging sign. One thing is certain: the Governor has 
made a deep impression on a susceptible community. 

Elections are due to take place in 1961. That is the current 
form. It is said that five to ten years after that crucial date will 
be the ‘independence dateline,’ thgt elections will inevitably 
mean the beginning of what the Spectator described as the 
evolution of a colony (or protectorate) into a ‘friendly and 
independent member of the Commonwealth.’ To ensure that 
friendliness and that status is today’s task for those men and 
women of all colours and creeds who are giving time and 
enthusiasm to Uganda’s future. 

A visit to the Legislative Council in Kampala—on the 
closing day, as it happened, before it meets again in August— 
was a refreshing business. The massive Governor presided 
genially over an unpretentious assembly which seemed to 
combine just the right amounts of solemnity and gaiety. An 
African got a bit muddled in one of his replies but you sensed 
that he was enjoying himself and that he was learning with 
excellent grace. The Finance Minister had retired from Uganda 
and this was his last appearance in Council; an ebullient York- 
shireman, his few words of farewell were received by African, 
Asian and European alike with genuine warmth. He told me 
he hated leaving the place but his four children are growing 
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up and, in his middle forties, he had to take a large decision. 
This is a very typical problem and it means that first-class 
Britishers, especially in the higher jobs, are all too rare in 
colonial affairs today. 

Cannot, then, all this evolve, serenely but with assurance 
and dignity, towards what is best for Uganda? Or does it 
mean that there must be demagogy, upheavals and suffering 
on the way? Must the path be strewn with the corpses of 
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bitterness and misunderstanding? Where Uganda is concerned 
I cannot believe that this need be so, but I am haunted by a 
remark I heard from an Englishwoman on the aircraft going 
out this time. She was the wife of a hotel proprietor in the 
White Highlands of Kenya. I was telling her how captivated 
I had become, during the last year, by Uganda. She looke: a! 
me with amazement. ‘But all those Africans,’ she said, con- 
temptuously. ‘Don’t they spoil it for you?’ 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


O adapt Mr. Brendan Behan, the old triangle must now 

go jingle-jangle on the banks of the Suez Canal. While 

Britain, France and the United States are composing the 
tune, | want to look at the personality of Colonel Nasser. I had 
several opportunities of meeting and talking with him in Cairo 
when he celebrated in 1954 the second anniversary of his 
arrival in power. 

To dismiss him as merely a ‘phony Pharaoh’ strikes me as 
over-simplification. He is a politician whose stock-in-trade 
consists of nationalism and poverty—two forces as real, and 
as explosive, in Egypt as they are everywhere else. Fluent, 
articulate—he speaks excellent English—he is a type familiar 
in our own public life; the man who turns to politics as a means 
of expressing his own resentments, of projecting his personal 
tensions in a socially acceptable form. Bitterness at foreign 
domination; puritan anger with corruption and luxury; a 
sense of inferiority turning into hatred—Nasser is Egypt in 
microcosm. 

He displays that unmistakable mark of the second-rate, the 
belief that human affairs can be reduced to simple, single 
causes. For him there are two: the Financiers and the Jews. 
His mind is not well-furnished, and these themes recur con- 
stantly, with little verbal variation. The violence of the lan- 
guage that he, like his Junta associates, employs about the Jews 
is Startling in its crudity. He does not admit any right to the 
existence of the State of Israel; he sees that State as something 
created by the foreign financiers for the purpose of maintain- 
ing their rule on the Nile. (I recall one lunch-table conversation 
on this theme with members of the Junta which was brightened 
for me by the remark, ‘If the Jews have a right to Palestine, 
then the Romans ought to reoccupy London—or at any rate 
St. Albans.’) 

Persistently, in conversation, Nasser suggests a personality 
under strain, pent-up interior tensions kept with some difficulty 
under control, liable to explode under pressure. He finds 
declamation easier than discussion. 

His mind is exhibited in a book he wrote, after his arrival 
in power, called The Philosophy of the Revolution. \n its 
English translation it reads as artlessly as an adolescent’s diary; 
a blur of confused ideas, banal and jejune. But it contains one 
passage that is as revealing as a spotlight. Nasser relates how, 
as a youthful member of a nationalist society, his mind dwelt 
constantly on the assassination of King Farouk, brooding in 
fantasy over the act of killing, oscillating between fascination 
and horror. Then he and his associates passed from fantasy to 
reality. They set out to kill an individual who is not named. 

Nasser describes the attempted assassination. The attack was 
made in the street. Many shots were fired. Then Nasser fled to 
his home—where he lay awake all night while ‘the cries, moans. 
wails and appeals for help still rang in my ears,’ and excite- 
ment turned into revulsion. It is a vivid account, psycho- 
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logically exact, of a figure who constantly recurs among 
conspirators: the unstable young man who is ruthless at one 
level of his consciousness, and at another a remorseful, nerve- 
ridden wreck. This is the type that often turns informer. 


The clinical picture portrayed in this passage from The 
Philosophy of the Revolution strikes me as an accurate repre- 
sentation of Nasser. He is a man whose aggressive impulses 
are shaped by rhetoric. I should make a very different assess- 
ment of some of his Junta associates, in particular of Wing 
Commander Gamal Salem, his second-in-command. The taci- 
turn Salem has no instability about him. He conveys sharply 
the impression of a welded personality, with a violent unity 
about him—a man for whom blood is the best argument. 

These impressions of Nasser are confirmed in detail when 
you watch him addressing an open-air meeting. As a soapbox 
connoisseur myself, I put Nasser in the first class. Few men are 
more gifted than he in handling a crowd. The greatest mob- 
orator I have ever heard was the late Mr. Tom Mann; even 
though he was then past sixty, with his best days behind him, 
he was above all others. Nasser falls short of the supreme, but 
not by very much. Even when full allowance is made for the 
superior ductility of a Cairo crowd massed under a hot sun, 
Nasser is superb. On a platform his personality blazes like a 
naphtha flare. It exhibits the full extent of the orator’s crafts- 
manship. With his high, piercing, flexible voice, his complete 
identification with the audience, his power to move them with 
precision from anger to enthusiasm and then to laughter, he is 
a demagogue whom nobody could forget. 

If he falls now, 1 hope we shall insist that his successor in 
Egypt is someone with an impediment in his speech. 

* * * 


The Suez crisis has produced some hasty rethinking about 
the practicability of cutting the call-up. Mr. Iain Macleod had 
little difficulty in disposing of the Socialist ‘end conscription’ 
zealots last Tuesday night. His guarded words about selective 
service must be carefully noted. Basically, the objection to 
selective service is not military but political; it would probably 
be attacked from the Left as violating the sacred doctrine of 
Fair Shares. 

One of the weightiest arguments against the present call-up 
system is that it is a deterrent to long-term recruitment. The 
continual movement in and ovt of National Servicemen is 
highly unsettling to the Regular soldier. 


To build up the Regular Army by means of the price 
mechanism is not nearly as easy as its advocates suppose. It 
cannot be done. apparently, simply by pay increases. The 
emphasis will have to shift to the improvement of living con- 
ditions and amenities—and, in particular, to better facilities 
for soldiers to marry and raise families. The obstacle is not so 
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much the level of Army pay but the resistance of the girl friend. 
It will be necessary, also, to give the middle-aged officer more 
help in bringing up his children. ' 


* * * 


Politicians are examining the entrails of a new pamphlet, 
called Houses to Let.* It has been produced by the unofficial 
Bow Group of young Tories; but it is published by the Con- 
servative Political Centre. Consequently, there is speculation 
about whether it foreshadows the lines on which the Govern- 
ment will tackle rent restriction. 

The authors of Houses To Let are both young men in their 
twenties. Neither was born when rent restriction began. They 
look back in wonder at this forty-year-old jungle, and then 
enter it with all the gusto of youth. In sixty-four sharply writ- 
ten pages they tell the whole story, without catchwords or 
claptrap or party incantations. Clear, cogent, pungent, it is a 
most impressive piece of pamphleteering. 

They make three proposals: (1) immediate decontrol of 
about one million houses; (2) gradual decontrol of about four 
million others; (3) the retention in the rents refrigerator of 
about a million houses now decaying into slumdom. The elec- 
toral arithmetic of this is noteworthy. For the third proposal 
would remove the most stubborn obstacle of all—namely, that 
to provide a margin for repairs to the oldest houses would need 
a rise in rents likely to make any politician quail. 

The authors supply a number of new ideas. They want to 
give working-class tenants in a free market more than a week’s 
notice; and to supplant the Rents Tribunals by the machinery 
of the County Courts. It is a contribution of vigour and origin- 
ality, an exercise in exorcism that may help to lay the most 
persistent ghost of British politics. 


Sir Bernard’s Battle 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Oo one who is more familiar with literature than with 
ian meetings, it was impossible not to have The 
Forsyte Saga in mind as one made one’s way down a crowded 
staircase to the BSA meeting at Grosvenor House. A man fight- 
ing for his life, whatever the rights of his case, must inevitably 
attract sympathy. Yet what a curious business is the reality, 
as opposed to the theory, of the capitalist system! Reality is 
further removed from theory in business even than in politics. 
In theory the directors are of course, here as elsewhere, the 
servants of ‘your company.’ In fact, as Mr. Sangster told us, 
in this company, not unlike other companies, at the previous 
general meeting seven shareholders had turned up. Many of 
the shareholders of BSA, like other members of the public. 
must have read of the doings of Sir Bernard and Lady Docker 
in the press, but it never occurred to them that they had any 
responsibility to do anything about it until the present row 
blew up. 

Some hundreds of BSA _ shareholders crowded into 
Grosvenor House. Whether their motive was a limited anxiety 
about their own investments or whether they were merely 
taking advantage of a happy accident to be in on a story of 
human interest, who shall say? There was scattered about the 
hall a small body of vociferous supporters of Sir Bernard, 
ready to shout out abuse of Mr. Sangster and ask what he 
had done with the ‘two millions,’ to hiss Sir Bernard’s cousin 
who was taking sides against him or to ask impertinent ques- 
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tions about Sir Patrick Hannon’s age. But it was noticeable 
that during Sir Bernard’s speech the applause came only from 
a few hands. The majority was silent. 


It was obvious enough from the start that Sir Bernard, 
a less happy Jolyon, was on the defensive. There were two 
bull points against him. The first was that the hard-headed 
shareholder, with no predilections one way or the other, could 
not but reflect that, after all that had happened, BSA, if it 
now reversed its decision, would be the laughing-stock of 
the world, and this, whether an act of justice or not, would 
not be to the advantage of his shares. And what would be 
the effect on labour and wage restraint in general if after all 
this ballyhoo Sir Bernard should be returned to power? The 
second bull point against Sir Bernard was that the ordinary 
shareholder could not possibly have an opinion which of 
various gentlemen unknown to him was most suitable to be 
a director. It was obvious when the directors were asked to 
stand up that no one in the body of the hall knew any of them, 
The natural policy then was to back the board, which did at 
any rate know what the candidates looked like. 


On the other hand Sir Bernard had one, if only one, bull 
point on his side. It was that all the spectacular accusations 
against him were accusations of misdeeds committed before 
this year, and that on December 5, 1955, the board had 
unanimously re-elected him. He had an effective quotation 
from a speech of Sir Patrick Hannon in praise of his activities 
some time before that meeting. One could well see how such 
an answer might itself have been answered, had it been pressed 
home—how the directors might have argued with plausibility 
that they had felt mounting disquiet at Sir Bernard’s ‘goings- 
on’ but had loyally kept quiet so long as they could, and so on. 
How such an interchange would have gone one cannot say, 
because Sir Bernard did not show the debating skill to force 
the issue on to ground favourable to himself. He was, as he 
himself said, ‘no orator.’ Indeed he must in fact be the worst 
speaker in Europe. Fumbling on interminably about details 
which no one could possibly follow, losing his place among 
his papers, uncertain what document to read and what not 
to read, putting on the wrong glasses and taking them off again, 
he maundered on for an hour and proved himself his own 
worst friend. He left Mr. Sangster with no case to answer— 
not, perhaps, because there was not a case, but because he did 
not make it. Lady Docker, as a penitent pleading for pity, was 
interesting rather than effective. 

I do not know for what exact reasons individual share- 
holders gave their votes nor how far they understood what 
had been going on. The interesting point is that the share- 
holder whose intervention obviously was effective was the 
Prudential. It was the Prudential which became restive at the 
financial condition of the company, the Prudential that Mr. 
Sangster and Mr. Rowe spoke to; which interviewed Sir 
Bernard and which asked for an investigation—the Prudential 
which proved itself the master and the victor. Sir Bernard’s 
answer that he could not properly give the Prudential informa- 
tion that he did not give to other shareholders was not very 
effective, since the accusation against him was that he ought 
to have given all shareholders much more information. I 
do not say that it is wrong that the Prudential should have 
been shown to have this dominating power, but it is interesting 
and important. The whole story shows how under modem 
capitalism the individual shareholder is no longer of great 
importance—usually not asserting himself at all; when he is 
invited for an opinion, not sufficiently confident in his know- 
ledge to do more than follow a lead—but that the power of 
the finance companies over the producing firms is immensé. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES of the House of Lords is that it 
is liable to be laughed at both when its members turn up 
and when they stay away. More than three hundred attended 
the hanging debate a week or two ago; about twenty-five 
bothered to come along to Tuesday’s debate on prison con- 
ditions. Debate is hardly the word for it, as all the speakers 
were on the same side, except Lord Mancroft, the Under- 
Secretary of the Home Office. Our prisons were roundly con- 
demned as ‘beastly, repellent, loathsome and degrading,’ and 
prison conditions were described by Lord Haden-Guest as 
those of ‘swinish filthiness.’ Even Lord Mancroft admitted that 
there was ‘a lot still wrong,’ and his speech showed a welcome 
change from the attitude of fatuous complacency that he 
exhibited in last year’s debate. The two things most obviously 
wrong with our prisons are lack of hygiene and the absurdly 
low pay that prisoners get. While making every allowance 
for shortage of money. the position seems very much worse 
than it need be. A diplomat has just been appointed to lead 
the Treasury. I should like to see the next permanent head of 
the Home Office come from the Ministry of Health or some 
such department. 
* * * 


IN A LETTER to the Editor Mr. Evelyn Waugh calls me a booby, 
and no doubt he is right—though not, I think, for the right 
reason. He takes me to task for saying last week : ‘to the abbess, 
the deification of the Mother of God was a heresy. The way 
things are going, it looks as if the heresy will soon be dogma.’ 
It is indisputable that the cult of the Virgin Mary has grown 
enormously during the last hundred years. (In a previous letter 
Mr. Waugh said that his children were taught ‘in some respects 
a fuller and more precise faith than that of the martyrs of the 
third century.’ It is certainly fuller in respect to the Virgin 
Mary, since in the third century there was no cult of Mary 
whatever.) In 1854 we had the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception, and six years ago the Assumption. There is no 
sign that the development of Mariology is slowing down; in- 
deed according to Dr. Miegge’s The Virgin Mary (Lutterworth) 
it is speeding up. The next step is expected to be the definition 
of Mary’s co-Redeemership. Mr. Evelyn Waugh might say that 
even if the dogma were defined Mary would still be human. 
and secondly that it will not be defined. As to the first, techni- 
cally and theologically he would be correct. but the practical 
result of the dogma would be to put Mary on a level with the 
Trinity—for many Roman Catholics she is almost on that level 
already. My dictionary gives as its first two meanings of ‘deify’: 
‘to make a god of’ and ‘to exalt to the position of a deity.’ 
I should have thought that on any view the dogma of co- 
Redemption would, at least within the second meaning of the 
word, ‘deify’ Mary. As to the other answer Mr. Waugh might 
make, I can only say that if we had both been living in the 
first half of the nineteenth century Mr. Waugh might well have 
called me a poor booby for telling him that he would soon have 
to believe in the Infallibility of the Pope. 


* * * 


‘THINK YE NOT SHAME,’ one might say to the antiquarian book- 
sellers as Dunbar said to the merchants of Edinburgh. ‘that 
sic dishonour hurt your name?’ So far as I can judge from 
the reactions of their trade association to the extensive accusa- 
tions levelled against second-hand booksellers in the House of 
Commons and in the now defunct journal Desiderata, they are 


shameless. It was Mr. David Roth, the editor of Desiderata, 
who first exposed in great detail the operations of the ‘ring’ in 
the book trade. That was in 1948, and he kept up the attack 
strenuously until the spring of this year, when the booksellers 
took their revenge by refusing to renew their subscriptions. By 
killing the journal they removed one scourge from their backs. 
But meanwhile Sir Basil Blackwell had turned up with another 
—an invitation to sign a statutory declaration that they had not 
contravened, and would not, the Auctions (Bidding Agree- 
ments) Act. The extent of their pain and embarrassment (if 
indeed they are capable of the latter) may be gauged by the 
fact that of the fifteen hundred antiquarian booksellers in the 
country—including the three hundred-odd members of the 
Association—only sixty-seven have signed the declaration. 
Everybody knows how widespread the ‘ring’ is and how avidly 
it Operates—especially at country sales; everybody knows of 
such cases as that of a valuable book that was knocked down 
at half a guinea and later appeared in a catalogue at nearly 
forty times that sum. Of course it is difficult to prosecute 
because of the difficulty of getting witnesses, but booksellers 
would be unwise to go on relying on this. The extraordinary 
general meeting of the Association should think twice before 
taking its lead from the cocksure statement put out on Tuesday 
by the president. 
7. . * 

THE BALLIOL RHYMESTERS are not resting on the laurels of their 
lively predecessors. A new collection is being formed and I 
have, hot from Oxford, the following masterpiece (I have 
thought it wise to bowdlerise the second line): 

My name is Tommy Balogh, who 

The blooming flaming hell are you? 

Poppet, don’t be such a prude, 

Geniuses are always rude. 


This appears, in its narrow compass, to make a point or two. 
* * * 


AMIDST THE HYSTERIA and confusion about the Old Trafford 
wicket. three things seem reasonably clear. The suggestion 
that the wicket had been doctored to suit our side at the 
behest of the English selectors was ridiculous and disgraceful. 
But the wicket did not last as long as it should have done. 
The sporting wickets of today are a great improvement on 
the doped and ‘perfect’ ones of the Thirties. The danger is 
that freak weather or a slight miscalculation (in this case 
the wicket seems to have been too closely mown) may make a 
wicket so ‘sporting’ as to put the side that loses the toss 
at too great a disadvantage. Still the wicket last Friday cannot, 
1 think, have been very bad. Otherwise Lock would not have 
been more successful with the bat than with the ball. He 
made twenty-five sound runs but took only one wicket. And 
for most of the time on Friday the Australians were not in 
great difficulty. They batted for 205 minutes, and as The 
Times correspondent has pointed out, during the first eighty- 
five and the last sixty-five of these they lost only one wicket 
and that from a full toss. Between those two spells, when all 
the damage was done, the wicket can hardly have become 
unplayable. Whatever happens at The Oval, I hope Johnson 


wins the toss. 
~ oe * 


GOODNESS KNOWS what Lord Selborne must think of the Eton 
College Chronicle these days—what with a leading article 
advocating the Big Go-By for Early School, a poem recom- 
mending another pint of beer as a cure for ennui during the 
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match against Harrow, and an article fearlessly giving the 
facts about the state of knowledge at Eton, the Eton College 
Chronicle is not in the least like The Times. For myself I 
applaud the new liberal approach and feel that the authorities 
should be congratulated on allowing the splendid fact to be 
trumpeted abroad that thirty-six out of forty-four in a certain 
house had never even heard of Freud, that nineteen had never 
heard of Nehru, that to sixteen Bismarck was, presumably, no 
more than a sour sort of herring. Dante might never have 
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existed so far as another twenty-three are concerned, and there 
is a widespread belief that Dr. Kinsey is either a writer of 
fairy-stories or the Archbishop of York. As for Mr. Nehru, it 
is commonly imagined that he was a Roman Emperor. I’m not 
unduly surprised that thirty have never heard of Titian (a few 
thought he was a Greek giant), but it is a serious matter for 
Eton that the name of Walter Hammond should mean nothing 
to seventeen. 

PHAROS 


Orthodox at Last 


By LORD ATTLEE 


ing something new in the writings of Mr. G. D. H. Cole. 

I have always felt that age could not wither him nor 
custom stale his, infinite variety. In this his latest pamphlet,* 
however, there is nothing very new or startling. It is for the 
most part a plain statement of the views held by the ordinary 
rank-and-file Socialist. Mr. Cole is at pains to stress that he is 
a Left-winger, but it is difficult to find anything specific to 
differentiate him from the rest of us. 

He states very well the essential divergence between the 
tenets of the Communist and the democratic Socialist and 
affirms his robust faith in democracy. He makes the familiar 
and sound point that where Socialism is established by violence 
it will carry the marks of its origin upon it and will need a great 
purgation before it can free itself of so evil an inheritance. It 
would have been interesting if he could have indicated how in 
his view such a purgation is likely to come about, for as he says 
the recent attack on the personality cult in Russia is no indica- 
tion of a change of view in essentials. 

Here is, I think, a weakness in his analysis. I do not think 
he appreciates enough that the Communism which we are 
facing is the product of Communism plus Russian civilisation, 
very different from West European civilisation with its long 
cultural tradition. Hence there is a blend of imperialism with 
Communism in Russia. He makes the curious remark that the 
national question has almost ceased to be heard of in Europe. 
Does he think that the Poles, Czechs, and the rest are silent 
because they willingly accept their satellite position? Does he 
think that German nationalism is not very much awake? His 
general view that democratic Socialists should try to get on 
terms with the Communist world is, I think, generally accepted 
by all Socialists. I have not, for instance, heard any voice raised 
against getting the closest relations with Yugoslavia, yet one 
would gather from Mr. Cole that this was a special policy of 
the Left. 

Mr. Cole’s general views as to the need for the acceptance 
of complete equality between peoples of European stock and 
the Asians and Africans are again the orthodox Labour Party 
views. The matter, however, is not so easy where you have, as 
in Malaya, a rivalry between different Asiatic races. I think, 
also, Mr. Cole’s support of nationalist movements is rather 
undiscriminating. Nationalism so easily becomes imperialism 
as one may see from the present condition of affairs in Tibet. 
Mr. Cole seems even to think that Mau Mau is an expression 
of nationalism. I should have thought it rather a relapse into 
primitive barbarism, even though it may owe something to 
revolt against colonialism. 

There is a good deal of easy thinking about the less de- 


() NE always looks forward with the anticipation of find- 
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veloped countries generally. While Mr. Cole states quite rightly 
that peoples should have the right to choose their own form of 
government and social and economic system, he does not indi- 
cate how this right is to be assured. For instance, while I 
believe that the majority of the Chinese people support the 
present regime, there has never been an opportunity for a 
democratic decision by the people any more than there has 
been in North Korea. 

One would rather gather from Mr. Cole’s pamphlet that the 
world was now satisfactorily demarcated into areas where each 
separate people could achieve independence and live happily 
ever after. He has nothing to say on such a major question as 
that of the pressure of populations, which is a very live issue, 
especially in the Far East. What is to happen if the Chinese 
continue to increase at the present rate and infiltrate into 
adjoining areas? What is to be the future of the Japanese 
penned in some small islands with an expanding population? 
In trying to raise the standards of the less-developed com- 
munities at some expense to our own, are Westerners to accept 
an unlimited liability for the fecund millions? 

It is curious that in a pamphlet dealing very largely with the 
future of Socialism as a world movement Mr. Cole should have 
practically nothing to say on international organisations except 
for a brief notice of the existence of UNO and a demand for 
the abolition of NATO and SEATO. The whole emphasis is 
on independence with no reference to interdependence. Yet if 
we are to have a world based on peace and social justice we 
surely need organisations, both political and economic, to pro- 
mote these ends. Mr. Cole seems to be an old-fashioned 
Cobdenite in his faith that a number of independent units, given 
good will, can peacefully coexist. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Cole had discussed 
from the Socialist standpoint what are the rights of particular 
peoples to the whole of the resources of the region which they 
happen to inhabit. Should, for instance, the oil resources of 
Arabia belong solely to the Arabs? If some essential mineral 
were to be discovered in a particular country, should the people 
of that country be entitled to hold the world to ransom? Mr. 
Cole advocates disarmament, but has nothing to say on the 
problem of control of armaments, which involves the whole 
question of limitations of sovereignty. 

Mr. Cole has some sensible remarks on the need for equality, 
recognising the need, at any rate for the present, for differences 
of remuneration, but he does not give any guidance except for 
some amiable generalisations. I am a little surprised in view 
of his past opinions that we are not given more light on the 
problem of democratising industry and of dealing with the 
problem of the managerial society. In his passage on Socialism 
and Fraternity he makes a statement with which I thoroughly 
agree. ‘The establishment of a Socialist framework of social 
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ownership and the ending of class exploitation are not the 
making of a Socialist society but only the foundations for it.’ 
[ have often encountered Left-wingers who made the amount 
of nationalisation in a programme the test of whether it was 
or was not Socialist. 1 am happy to stand with Mr. Cole in 
averring that ‘the proper aim of Socialism is to set the human 
personality free and not to shut it up in a new collective prison.’ 

Mr. Cole was, like myself, first drawn to Socialism by the 
writings of William Morris. I wish that he had had more to 
say as to the problems that face us in the age of automation 
and of mass suggestion by radio. For here, I think, are problems 
which the younger generation of Socialists will have to face. 


The Fate of Israel’s 
Arabs 


By EDWIN SAMUEL 


N this article I have set myself to answer a question 
| recently posed to me. ‘What does a Palestinian old-timer 

like yourself feel about the Arabs in Israel today?’ To 
formulate my reply I have had first to go backwards through 
time to recapture Arab life as I once knew it; then to compare 
what used to be with what is now left. 

During the Mandatory period I lived much among the 
Arabs and loved them for being primitive and picturesque. 
Once I lived for a whole year at Ramallah, in the Samarian 
Hills, riding on horseback round my sixty hill villages as 
district officer and magistrate, the only Jew among 30,000 
Moslems. Another year I spent at Nazareth as the assistant 
district commissioner in charge of Galilee—from the 
Lebanese frontier to the Emek and from the Jordan River 
to Nahalal. (It was then that I started the Peasant House in 
Nazareth to sell Arab handicrafts; from Nazareth I transferred 
the peasant costumes to the Citadel in Jerusalem and so became 
a co-founder of the Folk Museum.) To deal with the peasants 
I had to learn Arabic; but with the more erudite I could 
speak English or French. I knew King Abdullah of Jordan; 
the Mufti of Jerusalem; his arch-enemy, Ragheb Bey 
Nashashibi, the Mayor of Jerusalem, and a host of Arab 
colleagues in the Palestine Civil Service, several of whom 
subsequently became Cabinet Ministers or civil servants in 
Jordan or other Arab States. 

Do I miss them? I do; and, in spite of the bitter racial 
struggle that went on around me, I miss them very much 
indeed. For two years I was on the Mufti’s list of British 
officials to be assassinated and had to take very careful 
precautions to remain alive. In the free-for-all at the very end 
of the Mandatory period, I was wounded by the Arab bomb 
that exploded with many fatalities in the courtyard of the 
Jewish Agency in Jerusalem (nothing personal, of course); 
and three weeks later was fired on (and missed) three times 
by a group of armed Arabs who had been sent to take me as 
a hostage. 

Today, my wife and I live in the split city of Jerusalem, 
on the Israel side of the line. I do not like being cut off from 
the Old City—not so much because I am a Jew as because 
[ am an ex-Palestinian and (I hope) a civilised man. I feel 
just the same about my exclusion from Bethlehem. I do not 
like closed frontiers anywhere; I merely accept them as 
political realities. 

Yet I am sad—and I have no doubt many other Jews in 
Israel are too—to see so few Arabs walking about today in 
Israel. Most are in their own villages in Galilee, or in the 
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town of Nazareth itself. There are small groups still in Jaffa, 
Haifa and even Jerusalem. You still can see an occasional 
peasant woman from the hill village of Abu Ghosh (fifteen 
miles away) unconcernedly walking in Jerusalem, bearing on 
her proud head a straw basket full of eggs or figs. But the 
lawyers and the doctors, the landlords and the teachers have 
all fled. Their ghosts still haunt the fine stone town houses 
that they built and in which they once lived. The problem of 
internal racial conflict now hardly exists; there is practically 
no competition, as those Arabs who could compete have 
withdrawn and have left the field almost wholly to the Jews. 
The leaderless peasantry in the north are ruled largely by the 
Jewish Military Government in Nazareth; the Bedouin in the 
south by the Jewish Military Governor in Beersheba. Apart 
from Arab Communist activity in Nazareth itself, the Arabs 
of Israel give little trouble. 


Their situation, however, is an unhappy one. The attitude 
of the Israel Government (and public opinion generally) 
towards the Arab in Israel is ambivalent. There is little rancour 
or fear; but at the same time there is little confidence. That 
is the unfortunate position of most strong governments faced 
with disaffected minorities. The Arabs in Palestine felt little 
affection towards the Jews—except perhaps in ‘the good old 
days’ before the First World War when both Arab and Jew 
were equally despised and oppressed by their common Turkish 
master. Then they hardly knew each other; for the next 
thirty years they were locked in a struggle for Palestine; now 
the victorious Jews face a defeated and sullen Arab minority 
of their own. To integrate them inte the Jewish majority in 
Israel calls for the highest arts of government. 


In its handling of its own Arab minority, the Israel] Govern- 
ment is not doing so badly. It has the right ideas. The 
Ministry of the Minorities (largely Arab), established in 1948, 
was soon abolished, as it was felt that, as citizens of Israel, 
Arabs in Israel should, like other citizens, deal direct with 
the several ministries and not through a ‘consulate’ of their 
own. The 120,000 Arabs remaining in Israel were enfranchised 
and are now (nearly 200,000 strong) represented in the Knesset 
by seven members (of which five appear on wholly Arab 
lists and two on mixed lists). For the first six years of the 
new State, Arab young men were not liable for military 
service; but that discriminatory rule has now been rescinded 
(not without objection from some Arab leaders, however).* 
The travel restrictions within Israel imposed on Arabs have 
now been lifted except for those in the frontier areas, who still 
require military permits. But it is perhaps in matters of health 
and education that most advance has been made. The pro- 
portion of Arab boys—and above all, girls—now at school, 
is higher today than under the British Mandate (and in other 
Arab countries, too, with the possible exception of Lebanon). 
An Arab teachers’ training school is run by the Israel Ministry 
of Education—but not, of course, on the same scale as the 
Arab College maintained in Jerusalem under the previous 
administration. Hebrew is taught in Arab schools as the first 
foreign language. Nevertheless, it will take decades before the 
Arabs of Israel are completely integrated. There are already 
mixed trade unions; but Arabs are not full voting members 
yet of the Histadrut; while labour exchanges in Jewish areas 
do not provide work for Arabs—they have their own 
exchanges. 

What do we want our Israeli Arabs to become? Do we 
want them to become good Israelis, speaking Hebrew and 
indistinguishable from their Jewish fellow-citizens? Or do we 





* There was always a Minorities Unit in the Israel Army, composed 
of Druze and Circassian volunteers, with a few Arab volunteers. 
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want to keep them on as a racial minority, speaking Arabic 
and wearing distinctive Arab dress? This question was raised 
in the late 1920s by the Brit Shalom Society, of which I was 
a founder member. The late Dr. Judah Magnes was our 
spiritual guide; we were supported by several other leading 
figures in the Hebrew University. We then believed that 
Palestine could contain two separate cultures—-one Jewish and 
the other Arab—twin yolks in a single egg. Dr. Magnes 
envisaged a constitution so delicately balanced that neither 
Arab nor Jew could ever dominate the other. Even before the 
Mandate it became clear that such a scheme would have been 
an organised deadlock and that it would have been difficult 
to maintain such a delicate balance even if it were found 
desirable. 

The situation in Israel today is much simpler. With an 
overwhelming Jewish majority, it is extremely doubtful 
whether a separate Arab culture can be maintained. It seems 
more than probable that the Arabs will become rapidly 
assimilated to the prevailing Jewish culture of Israel. 

Since 1948, about 650,000 Arabs have moved out of Israel 
and about 750,000 more Jews have moved in to take their 
place. Many of these are themselves from the Middle East, 
speaking Arabic. wearing ‘Oriental’ clothes on festive occa- 
sions (for example, the Yemenites) and eating ‘Arab’ food. 
Even the Western Jew likes ‘Arab’ food for a change; and 
the many Oriental restaurants formerly run by Arabs for 
Arabs and patronised occasionally by Jews have been replaced 
by an increasing number of restaurants run by Oriental Jews 
for Oriental Jews and patronised occasionally by Western 
Jews. Jewish music in Israel has a strong Oriental flavour; 
several of its most popular radio singers are Yemenites. Israel 
has the problem of integrating its own Oriental Jews and 
its Western Jews into one community, quite apart from inte- 
grating its Arabs. 

‘The good old days’ are gone for ever and we have largely 
lost the savour of the East. More and more of the Arabs of 
Israel will wear ‘Western’ clothing; more and more will speak 
fluent Hebrew (very easy for an Arab to learn). They will 
play their part in the civil service and in the police. And it 
will be a matter of surprise to find that the man you are 
talking to is an Arab, not a Jew. Arab culture will flourish 
in Arab lands; even there it is becoming rapidly westernised. 
In Israel the Arab has little chance of maintaining his identity. 


Under St. Peter’s 


By W. H. C. FREND 


T was early in August, 1944, about two months after the 
] Allied entry into Rome, that I was invited by the Papal 
authorities to visit the excavations under St. Peter’s. These 

had by now been going on for the past five years. With great 
courage and scholarly zeal the Pope had taken advantage of 
the opportunity presented by the wish of his predecessor to 
be buried in the crypt near to the tomb of Pius X, to make a 
thorough investigation of the whole area beneath the High 
Altar of St. Peter’s. The truth of the tradition which placed 
the burial place of the Apostle there was to be tested. I was 
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accompanied by Professor Enrico Josi, and as we entered the 
excavations by the little door that led from the lower church, 
it was clear that the excavators had already overcome great 
engineering as well as archeological difficulties. The working 
area was very restricted, and almost everywhere obstructed 
by the foundations of the Constantinian church. There was 
always some danger of disturbance to the vast masonry of the 
church above. Dominating the eerie scene was the row of 
magnificent house-tombs of the second and third centuries 
which had once flanked the Via Cornelia as it led out of Rome 
up the slopes of the ancient Mons Vaticanus. Some of these 
tombs had not yet been cleared completely and it was there. 
fore possible to look closely at the methods of excavation. To 
anyone with even slight experience of archeology in this 
country the result was not altogether reassuring. The dig was 
untidy where it need not have been. In the tombs where the 
archeologists had a fairly clear ficld, one did not see those 
carefully dug specimen sections and the labelling of levels 
that one might expect in an excavation in which stratigraphy 
was all important. The impression was confusing. All this 
suggested that the final results might be open to argument and 
must in any case be treated with some caution. In the circum- 
stances, the policy of keeping the actual operations to a small 
circle of Vatican experts was not wise. After the war there 
was little reason for failing to call in scholars from clse- 
where, including representatives perhaps of other Christian 
communions. 

This account* as presented by the joint authors fits the need 
for caution and reserve exactly. Well balanced, lucid and 
scholarly, and at the same time beautifully illustrated, it 
describes this immensely complicated excavation in a way 
which anyone who is interested may follow. The problem of 
St. Peter’s shrine is placed within the context of the site asa 
whole. It is no accident that half the book is devoted to the 
tombs of the pagan cemetery. This is an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the study of the art and beliefs of the middle class in 
Rome in the second and third centuries, and throws a very 
interesting light on the gradual penetration of Christianity 
among them. 

When they come to examine the now famous Aedicula or 
shrine in the Red Wall in the pagan cemetery they tell the 
story as it strikes them as scholars and archeologists. It would 
be hard to disagree with their views. The evidence seems 
conclusive that the little shrine that formed the focal point of 
Constantine’s church in honour of St. Peter was built about 
AD 160-170, and that it had been located in order to mark 
some particular spot. Moreover, simple inhumation burials 
near this spot and underlying the later tombs here would appear 
to date to between ap 80 and 140—quite a time later, however, 
than the Neronian persecution of 64 in which St. Peter may 
have perished. There were no inscriptions on these tombs, and 
they could be those of the poorer classes in Rome or of Jews 
or of Christians. There is no means at present of saying. What 
seems to be clear, however, is that by the end of the second 
century Christians in Rome associated a certain place among 
the tombs along the Via Cornelia with the death of St. Peter. 
The shrine they built there may have been the ‘trophy’ (mean- 
ing possibly ‘cenotaph’) on the Vatican to which the Roman 
presbyter Gaius alluded in his debate with the Montanist 
Proclus about ap 200. (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History ii. 25.) 
Further than that the existing evidence does not take us. But 
even though all the sanguine hopes of those engaged in the 
investigation have not been fulfilled, the search for new light 
on the Petrine tradition has been thoroughly rewarding. 





* THE SHRINE OF ST. PETER AND THE VATICAN EXCAVATIONS. By 
Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins. (Longmans, 42s.) 
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The Archers are 


AM pretty sure that I was the first writer to make a 

new edition of Who’s Who the subject of a full-length 

review. It was rather a good, or perhaps I only mean 
rather a readable review; it appeared in the Spectator of 
January 5, 1934. | am far from regarding innovation as an 
end in itself, but I propose to devote this article to the 
cultural significance of a pocket diary for 1957 which came 
on the market last week. 

It says on the fly-leaf that the diary is published by 
Waterlow and Sons Limited and ‘authorised’ by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. On the cover it says ‘Mrs. Dale’s 
Diary, 1957.’ It was given a fair wind, or anyhow a vigorous 
puff, by the Home Service last week. ‘Here is a BBC 
announcement,’ announced the announcer, and reeled off the 
blurb. Listeners were told that they could buy the diary from 
the BBC. 


* * * 


Looked at from a purely functional point of view, Mrs. 
Dale’s diary is impeccable. Its compilers, wisely undisdainful 
of precedent, not only start the year off on 1 Jan. (a Tues. 
and also. they remind us, New Year’s Day) but carry it on 
right through the time-barrier of 365 dayS*to 4 Jan. 1958 
(a Sat., on which the sun will rise at 8.5 and set at 4.5, 
unless Sir lan Jacob has made some hideous mistake). There 
are pages for memoranda and for monthly cash accounts. 
There is also a fly-leaf embodying a useful proforma headed 
‘Personal Items,’ on which the diarist is invited to record 
his watch number, size in gloves and telegraphic address. 

I always rather distrust people who begin their criticism 
of something by saying that they do not feel entirely happy 
about it; for what is there that any of us does feel entirely 
happy about? Yet it was, I am afraid, in these words that 
I would have expressed the malaise which crept over me as 
I tried to visualise the sort of person who would start off a 
new year by writing down in his, or rather in Mrs. Dale’s, 
diary the number of his watch, his size in gloves and his 
telegraphic address. I cannot say that my confidence was 
restored when I noted, at the foot of the same page, these 
entries : 

i ee 
Height ..... BR eset i Go oe aac aetna 

Perhaps it is only that I am getting out of touch, that 
nobody tells me anything. But are there, among my com- 
patriots, people who when they buy a pocket diary wish 
to record in it, along with their season ticket number, their TV 
licence number and their size in gloves, their weight and their 
height and the date? Possibly there exists in the backrooms of 
the BBC some graph showing that, between one January and 
the next, the stature of television licence-holders fluctuates in 
an unpredictable and interesting manner, like Alice’s did in 
Wonderland. But reason tells me that this hypothesis is physio- 
logically improbable, and I cannot draw courage from it. 

* * * 


It is, in a way, courage that one needs when one examines 
the garnishings of this pocket diary. In these illusion and 
reality are mixed in proportions which cause one to boggle, 
to reach for the banisters, to peer into the shrubbery for 
Prospero. 

Twenty-five years ago one of my brothers was covering 
for a well-known news agency the State trial in Moscow of 
some British engineers who had for no particular reason 
fallen foul of their employer, the Government of the USSR; 
the story was front-page news in this country and one day 
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Left at the Post 


there was handed to my brother in court a telegram from his 
editor-in-chief. ‘Require more Tacitean thumb-nailers,’ it 
said; and it is to Tacitean thumb-nailers of Mrs. Dale and 
her family that the opening pages of this diary are largely 
devoted.’ (‘She is practical, efficient, well-adjusted and as 
dependable as a rock.”) 

But these are mixed up with photographs and particulars 
of the actors and actresses, who are not imaginary people; 
we learn, for instance, that the favourite colour of Miss Ellis 
Powell, who plays Mrs. Dale, is mauve and that her size 
in stockings is 10. As if all this was not sufficiently bewilder- 
ing, we are given the ‘Household Hints’ of Mrs. Morgan, 
who on the air is a George Belcher-type comic cook. None 
of her hints bears any relation to Mrs. Morgan’s mentality, 
as projected by the BBC to several millions of devoted 
listeners, and the last of them shows every sign of having 
been ghosted by someone who ought to have declared an 
interest; it reads, ‘If reception is poor consult your radio 
dealer about the new interference-free listening on v.h-f. sets.’ 

Mrs. Freeman (Mrs. Dale’s mother) contributes recipes for 
Rock Buns, Webster Cake, Doughnuts and Apple Charlotte. 
There is a drawing of Virginia Lodge, where the Dales live 
and on whose roof the absence of any form of television 
aerial is a tribute to the BBC’s impartiality. There is a plan 
of Parkwood Hill which, ‘although technically a suburb, has 
something of the cosiness of the village community, where 
everyone knows everyone else and is keenly interested in 
their affairs.’ I was relieved to see that this demi-Paradise, 
‘reached from the West End by an anonymous train-service,’ 
has two railway stations, ‘both on the High Street.’ This 
should simplify the problems of escape. 

\ * * * 

I know nothing about the market in pocket diaries, though 
I presume that those who produce for it run risks and have 
to reckon with keen competition from their rivals. The diary 
I use is, like many others of its kind, not on sale to the 
public but only to past or present members of one particular 
regiment, whose charitable funds benefit from the small profit 
it makes. It is a wonderful diary, a kind of encyclopedia, full 
of the Standard Time in Different Parts of the World, Time 
on Board Ship, Badges of Rank, Useful Addresses, Postal 
Information, Dimensions of Sports Grounds and Latest 
Olympic Records. Its pages bristle with anniversaries. In 
this week alone we recall the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
the beginning of the Battle of Ypres, the Victory (inappo- 
sitely enough) of the Nile, and the Brifish Declaration of War 
on Germany in 1914. Over the same period Mrs. Dale offers 
us only ‘astronomical information based on the Nautical 
Almanac by permission of the Controller of HM Stationery 
Office.’ 

I would not criticise the BBC for sponsoring and promoting 
this silly kickshaw if they told us why they felt impelled to 
do so. I recognise their right to a monopoly in the great 
popular appeal of the well-adjusted Mrs. Dale. But what, 
when they allowed their coat of arms (motto: ‘Nation Shall 
Speak Peace Unto Nation’) to be printed on the fly-leaf of 
this huckster’s, come-along-take-one-dearie product, did they 
think they were doing? Popularising Mrs. Dale and her way 
of life? Putting Parkwood Hill on the map? Building up a 
fund from which to give away prizes to morons on television? 
Or what? 

They ought to tell us. You can’t have Mrs. Freeman’s 
Webster Cake and cat it. STRIX 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LID. | seca ofice: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End (London) Branch: 13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Bankers to the Government in: ADEN, KENYA COLONY, UGANDA, ZANZIBAR 
AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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It is impossible to judge from statistics 
alone how far India’s traditional 
industries are being reshaped by Western 
machines and methods. A first hand 
experience of Indian life and commerce, 
like that of the National Bank of India, 
is needed to put facts into perspective, 
Enquiries about trade here, or with 
any other country which is served by 
the Bank, are welcomed at the Head 
Office or at any branch. 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 
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vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 


ELLERMAN LINES 











Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
| West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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Holiday Questions 


Set By MACKENZIE STEWART 


What is the difference between? 
a The United Kingdom and the British Isles 
b Cobbles and setts 
c. Dumbarton and Dunbarton 
d. Practice and practise 
e. Angola and Portuguese West Africa 


What? 
a. Counties in the British Isles have ridings 
b: Is defined by the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
as ‘the theory or science of the method or grounds 
of knowledge’ 
c. Is Tir-nan-og 
d. Isa gauss e. Isasheading 
How? 
a. Long isa Sabbath day’s journey 
b Cana watch be used as a compass 
c. Famous is T. Norgay 
d. Far west does a line drawn due south from Edinburgh 
cut the south coast 
e. Did Sibelius come by the name Jean 


What have the following in common? 


a. Bell, Cape, Constable, Long 
b. Antofalla, Beerenberg, Erebus, Tambora 
c. Atlantic, Pacific, Mogul, Adriatic 
d. Enns, Drava, Sava, Morava 
e. Soke, Holland, Isle of Ely, Isle of Wight 
Where? 
a. Was 1984 written c. WasJ.S. Bach born 
b. Was Tyburn d. Is Guarani spoken 


e. Isthe heart of Robert Bruce 


By what names are or were the following better known? 


a. H.H..Munro d. Louise dela Ramée 
b. O.H. Mavor e. Kenneth Bird 
c. Mme. Henri de Jouvenal 


From what London terminus would you take a direct 


train for? 
a. Birkenhead d. Bournemouth 
b. Inverness e. Appleby (Westmorland) 


c. Lutterworth 


Who said, and of whom? 


a. He talked on for ever; and you wished him to talk on 
for ever. 

b. His address to females was extremely deferential, and 
always with a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, 
which engaged their attention particularly. 


c. A sophistical rhetorician. 
d Tearing his meat like a tiger, and swallowing his tea 
in oceans. 
e. Stewed in the juice of deliberate, journalistic dirty- 
mindedness. 
9. What is? 


a. The largest city in Pakistan 

b. The odds on a tossed penny coming heads, after it 
has come heads nine times running 

c. The largest cathedral in the British Isles 

d. Anabscissa 

e. The westernmost country of Europe 


10. 


14. 


1S. 


What do the following abbreviations stand for? 


a. ASLEF b. ASLIB c. 
d. t.e.g. (with reference to books) e. 


ESN 
BBBC 


The following are sub-titles of well-known books. What are 
the titles? 
a. An Enquiry into the Nature of Ideals and into the 
Methods employed for their Realization 
or, Over the Range 
ou, L’Optimisme 
A Pure Woman 
A Self-Educator based on the Social Background of 
Scientific Discovery 


PAO S 


What have the following in common? 
a. Corvo, Fayal, Pico, Terceira 
b. Peers, minors, prisoners, lunatics 
c. Alma-Ata, Ashkabad, Frunze, Tallinn 
d. London Road, Victoria, Midland, Arkwright Street 
e. Jeremiah Clarke, B. R. Haydon, Hugh Miller, Van 
Gogh 


Who said? 

a. There are few sorrows, however poignant, in which a 
good income is of no avail. 

b. Women who are indisputably beautiful, or indisputably 
ugly, are best flattered upon the score of their under- 
standings. 

c. The true art of memory is the art of attention. 

d. There is nothing—absolutely nothing—half so much 
worth doing as simply messing about in boats. 

e. Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan? 


A miscellany : 

a. What animal is the fastest runner? 

b. What is the name for a native of Monaco? 

c. Do you recognise the following? Who wrote it? 

Der Schlichte Toven, 
Wirrten und Wimmelten in Waben! 

d. The following, according to the Registrar General’s 
Estimates of Population, were the twenty largest towns 
in England and Wales at 30th June, 1955. Can you 
place them in the correct order? 

London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Bristol, Nottingham, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
Leicester, Bradford, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Stoke- 
-on-Trent, Coventry, Croydon, Cardiff, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Harrow, Southampton 


How many of the following exist in the British Isles? 
i. British Goat Society 
ii. League of Welldoers 
iii. National Amalgamated Association of Nut and Bolt 


Makers 

iv. Society for the Assistance of Ladies in Reduced 
Circumstances 

v. Society for Improving the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes 


vi. Society for Individual Freedom 
vii. Society for the Integration 
Endeavour 
viii. Spring Trapmakers’ Society 
ix. Women’s Gas Council 
x. Yorkshire Warptwisters’ Society 


of Philanthropic 


(The answers will appear next week) 
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Are you thinking 
of a Pension Fund? — 


With over half a century’s 
experience of trust administration 
e we gladly place our services 

at your disposal. 

Enquiries may be made at 

any branch of the Bank. 


MARTINS BANK © 


LIMITED 





of 








TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, HEAD OFFICE: 
WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 

Branches of the Department at 
. 80 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 16 Whitehall, S.W.1 
43 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 28-30 Park Row, Leeds |! 
24 Grey Street, Newcastle upon Tyne 1 9 Highgate, Kenda | 


Total Assets (as at 30th June, 1956), £328,947,807 
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e- all other industries with essential base materials, partnering 
private owners with splendid : . ; ; 2 ‘ 7 
th, f You need no cquipment, modern agriculture in greater productiveness, speeding the 
ENS. skill or premises. We have} development of plastics and the other still-young techniques 
We are pioneering these | busy sites for them in your'| of our changing world. In the petroleum chemical industry, 
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ines in this country. Here | locality. You me . 
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chines. They cost from £34 | name, address and telephone} in many ways, to human efficiency and comfort. You see 
. each inclusive and are insured | number. | this adventurous new world of chemicals around you, 
pic | unfolding its variety on every side. 
MR €.N BOWERS | You can be sure of Shell 
THE MASTER VENDING MACHINE CO. LTD.) 
k) Shell Chemical Company Limited, 
2 105,109 Strand, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4455. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Golden Chance 


Nationalisation and Propaganda 
Austen Albu, MP 


Lionel Bloch 
Dorothy Smith 
Evelyn Waugh 
Peter Quennell 

Charles Seltman 
W. S. S. Ladei 


J. D. Oakes, 
J. H. Campbell, Paul Casimir 


Back to Methuselah T. E. Bean 


C. A. Harrison 


The Very Devil 

Sauce for the Gander 
Deification and Clarification 
‘Paris Album’ 

“Women in Antiquity’ 

The Battlefields of Eton 
Poets of the Fifties 





THE GOLDEN CHANCE 
Sir,—Mr. Ormsby Gore, in his article, 
appears to argue that because it is necessary 
to make substantial investments overseas 
taxation cannot be reduced. May I ask him, 
if taxation is not reduced just who is going 
to make these investments and what with? 
I agree that our recent economic troubles 
have been entirely of our own making. I 
believe that the main cause of our troubles 
is that the Treasury adheres rigidly to the 
fallacy that it is possible to reduce consump- 
tion at home by increased taxation. Surely 
our whole economic history since 1945 shows 
quite clearly that when taxation is increased 
the first casualty is savings and investment. 
People will always tend first to dip into exist- 
ing savings or make less new savings to main- 
tain their standards before going without. 
Similarly, when taxation is increased, com- 
panies have to increase their selling prices in 
order to leave the same net amount after tax 
available for investment. After all the dreary 
expedients, is it not time the Treasury tried 
large reductions in Government expenditure, 
large reductions in taxation coupled with real 
incentives to save? The last Budget only 
niggled at this. | believe if these things were 
done we should astonish ourselves by our 
economic health, vigour and confidence.— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. A. HARRISON 
5 Herbert Mansions, 35 Sloane Street, SW1 


NATIONALISATION AND 


PROPAGANDA 
Sir,—I do not understand why the Spectator, 
which is supposed to be an independent 


weekly, employs Mr. Charles Curran as its 
chief political commentator. He is about as 
independent of the Tory Central Office as a 
tortoise is of its shell. His article this week 
is typical. 

As a description of Mr. Gaitskell’s pam- 
phlet Socialism and Nationalisation it is < 
complete travesty. Mr. Gaitskell has written 
a balanced assessment of nationalisation in 
the course of which, being, as The Economist 


described him, a fair-minded man, he sets 
forth both its strength and its weaknesses. 
Mr. Curran, being a propagandist, just picks 
on the weaknesses. In fact, Mr. Gaitskell says 
of the earlier traditional arguments, ‘It still 
remains true that nationalisation of the means 
of production, distribution and exchange 
should assist the advance to greater equality, 
contribute to a full cmployment policy, 
associate with the power to make important 
economic decisions a far greater sense of 
national responsibility, ease the development 
of industrial democracy, and diminish the 
bitterness and friction in economic relation- 
ships.” 

He then proceeds to set forth in detail and 
to define the ‘efficiency’ arguments in favour 
of nationalisation, though he also discusses 
the problems and criticisms and he indicates 
the kind of criteria which should be applied 
in deciding whether or not nationalisation is 
advisable. 

Finally, he expounds the idea of a spread 
of public ownership through the State 
acquisition of shares and land either directly 
or in lieu of death duties, an idea first put 
forward by Mr. Dalton over thirty years ago. 

Presumably, this objective treatment of a 
subject in which the pros and cons are care- 
fully set forth is what Mr. Curran calls fog. 
Being a pure propagandist himself and hav- 
ing no interest in truth, he simply cannot 
understand how any politician can write 
something which does not come down 100 per 
cent. on one side or the other. It makes 
him, unfortunately, a peculiarly dull and 
monotonous political commentator.—Yours 
faithfully, 

AUSTEN ALBU 
House of Commons, SW1 


(Charles Curran writes: ‘I can understand 
Mr. Albu’s eagerness to recommend himself 
to Mr. Gaitskell; and he is quite right, of 
course, to rely on discourtesy when he engages 
in argument. But I hope he will do better in 
both respects. Discourtesy apart, his letter 
simply confirms my own verdict on the pam- 
phlet—namely, that its elaborate ambiguities 
permit of varying opinions about it. Mr. Albu’s 
gallant assertion that it is all as clear as day- 
light will, | conjecture, make Mr. Gaitskell 
smile. He may well conclude, quite rightly, that 
he has in Mr. Albu the most eminent follower 
on record since Miss Marie Lloyd set out to 
follow the van.’] 


THE VERY DEVIL 

Sir,—Mr. Peter Wiles has performed a valu- 
able public service in exposing the political 
bias and the misleading omissions of Mr. 
Barker’s monograph Some Problems of Incen- 
tives and Labour Productivity in Soviet 
Industry because this work is a typical pro- 
duct of Professor Baykov’s Department of 
Economics and Institutions of the USSR at the 
University of Birmingham. 

The really important issue which emerges 
from the present controversy is whether a 
Western university, or one of its departments, 
should study Soviet industrial progress—or 
indeed any ‘progress’—without relating it to 
the human misery and suffering which made 
it possible and whether the institutions of the 
USSR should be studied without relating them 
to the horrors and hecatombs on which they 
were built. In other words, can we study seri- 
ously the Soviet phenomenon without refer- 
ence to the humanitarian principles of our 
Western civilisation? Some people like Pro- 
fessor Baykov think that this is both possible 
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that 
judgements cannot be ‘scientific,’ they are in- 
compatible with academic detachment and 


and desirable. They argue as moral 


that objectivity ends where condemnation 
begins. 

Often it is not realised that to condemn 
inhumanity is an objective act. For instance, 
many people get very emotional when they 
think about the millions of Jews killed by the 
Nazis. Does this make the condemnation of 
Nazism a subjective act? I am satisfied that, 
far from condemning the abuses of the 
Soviet regime, Professor Baykov has ignored 
them whenever possible and when faced with 
them he and his disciples usually tried to 
minimise them or ‘explain’ them. Professor 
Baykov claims that the only pro which he 
ever fostered among his pupils and publica- 
tions was ‘pro-knowledge.’ How coloured and 
unilateral this knowledge is appears clearly 
from Mr. Wiles’s scholarly analysis of Mr, 
Barker’s work (edited by Professor Baykov), 
—Yours faithfully, 

LIONEL BLOCH 


105 Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, NW8 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 

Sirn,—As I can claim no _ knowledge of 
industrial relations questions, it is with 
humility and doubt that I venture to ask 
whether, if the right of workers to longer than 
the statutory notice, or to financial com- 
pensation, in cases where dismissals like those 
under dispute in the BMC group have to take 
place, is acknowledged, some consideration 
ought not to be given to the opposite side of 
the picture? 

When the movement of labour was towards 
the motor industries, | fear that scant thought 
was given by workers who left employment 
where they had been skilled craftsmen for 
years to the position in which they left their 
employers, who often had contracts for work 
outstanding which were difficult to fulfil with 
depleted staff. By all means let us have more 
consideration for the other side in industry, 
but surely it should be for both sides.—Yours 
faithfully, DOROTHY SMITH 


7 Polstead Road, Oxford 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 
Sirn—I am sorry to be a bore, but | must 
help your Mr. Pharos. 

He writes: ‘To the Abbess, the deification 
of the Mother of God was a heresy. The way 
things are going, it looks as if the heresy will 
soon be dogma.’ 

If ever, in any hazy mind, the unique posi 
tion of Our Lady led to a confusion between 


creature and creator, the definition of the 
Immaculate Conception now gives com 
plete and unalterable clarification.— Yours 


faithfully, 
EVELYN WAUGH 
PS.—Why do you let the poor booby write 
such nonsense? 
Piers Court, Stinchcombe, Near Dursley, Glos 
[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’ 
Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘PARIS ALBUM’ 
Sir,—Having been a book reviewer mysell 
for more than a quarter of a century, | 
know the difficulties and hardships of the 
professional reviewer's life and do not wish 
to seem unduly cantankerous in my attitude 
towards a fellow critic. Nevertheless I feel 
that I must protest against Miss Virginia 
Graham’s_ enthusiastic review of Jeal 
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Cocteau’s Paris Album, translated by Miss 
Margaret Crosland, in your issue of July 20. 
She describes the book as ‘faultlessly trans- 
lated,’ when, in fact, it contains some extremely 
obvious and elementary mistranslations. On 
page 114, for example, we are told that a 
famous French tragedian received his ‘courte- 
sans’ while he lay abed. In fact, he received his 
‘courtiers.’ De Max, judging by Cocteau’s por- 
trait, was not an ardent votary of the demi- 
monde.—Y ours faithfully, peteR QUENNELL 


A65 Eaton Square, SW1 


‘WOMEN IN ANTIQUITY’ 


Sir,—Chivalry demands that I rise to defend 
my most friendly reviewer, Virginia Graham, 
against the inconsequent attack which has 
been levelled at her by the reverend Canon 
Earle in your issue of July 6. He runs true 
to Adamic form and goes for Virginia 
Graham because she is only a woman, 
instead of going for me, the author of the 
book called Women in Antiquity. I am not 
in the least concerned with beastly social 
conditions which prevailed in the eighteenth 
century, as much as in every century down to 
our own day; but when the reverend Canon 
Earle pretends that Christianity made things 
better for womankind he betrays his lack of 
acquaintance with the writings of the Church 
Fathers and their congeners like Tertullian 
and Origen. If he had read the last chapters 
of my book he would not have launched an 
attack on Virginia Graham but, I think, on 
St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, George 
Bernard Shaw, Simone de Beauvoir and my- 
self. Surely Canon Earle realises that Jesus 
exalted women, Paul of Tarsus deplored them 
and the Fathers who followed degraded them. 
Everything that the Canon says about certain 
horrid aspects of antiquity is true, but he 
must realise that the subsequent medieval 
periods were much more horrid. Human 
beings have periodically behaved abominably 
to other human beings and still do. But the 
male half of humanity was turned under 
Christendom into women-haters of a violence 
that the ancient world never knew. One must 
take into account the rather disgusting mis- 
ogyny of both Tertullian and Augustine. 
Medieval Christendom and its offshoot Islam 
offered an admirable religious framework for 
males; but for women—who are, after all, 
half the human race—Christendom from the 
fifth century to the Renaissance offered only 
disgrace.—Y ours faithfully, CHARLES SELTMAN 
I] Little St. Mary’s Lane, Cambridge 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF ETON 


Sir,—I am most surprised that Strix should 
tefer, as he does in his contribution ‘The 
Battlefield of Eton,’ to the foot inspection as 
an ‘almost forgotten ritual.” To the fact that 
foot inspections were neither forgotten nor 
regarded as only a ‘ritual’ the British Com- 
monwealth Division owed its relative immunity 
from crippling frostbite injuries during the 
Korean campaign. Forgetfulness in this 
respect was not only frowned upon, but, so 
I understood from commanders whom I met 
while in Korea, severely punished. Shame upon 
you, Strix, that you, as an ex-cadet officer, 
should have to be corrected by an ex-sergeant 
from one of the other contingents; but then, 
as Strix himself points out, we never did think 
much of the Eton College contingent !—Yours 
faithfully, W. S. S. LADELL 
(Director, Hot Climate Physiological Research 
Unit, Oshodi, Lagos, Nigeria) 


POETS OF THE FIFTIES 


Sir,—Lovers of poetry, and of arguments 
about poetry, will to some extent understand 
Mr. Grigson’s annoyance with Mr. Hartley 
for not providing a detailed criticism of 
the poems in Mr. Conquest’s magnificent 
anthology. But I, for one, realise only too 
well that the ninepence one gives for the 
Spectator is in payment for a large number of 
pages on miscellaneous subjects, leaving Mr. 
Hartley little room for coping in detail with 
eighty or ninety poems. I feel it would be 
charitable of Mr. Grigson to forgive him, if 
only because he is one of the few critics who 
have previously given reasonable attention to 
the individual books of Mr. Conquest’s con- 
tributors. But perhaps Mr. Grigson’s remarks 
are, in a way, a compliment to Mr. Hartley 
and the Spectator: he has not rebuked other 
journals for the vague and fantastic reviews 
they have given to this and other anthologies. 
So may we not read it that he was simply 
expecting more of your journal and its critic? 
—Yours faithfully, 

J. D. OAKES 
Bagshot 

* 


Sirn.—We must all be thankful to Mr. Tom 
Scott for providing the final clue about the 
whys and wherefores of the Lallans verse of 
himself and his friends. Neo-jabberwocky! 
Why didn’t we think of it before?—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. H. CAMPBELL 
London, SW3 

* 


Sir,—Yes, some people do care sufficiently 
about poetry today to resent with Mr. Grigson 
‘attitudes to the arts of consciousness and 
purpose’ (Spectator, July 27). Are such 
attitudes due perhaps to the present withering 
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of creativeness, and to the growth of criticism 
and classification into major activities? Cer- 
tainly, some of the most exciting poetry of 
recent years has come not from any group 
of poets, but from such lone walkers as the 
Rev. R. S. Thomas and Mr. Charles Causley. 
Their poetry is rich and vivid as well as being 
technically accomplished. In comparison, 
much of the Fifties’ output of poetry seems 
to be but the elaborate skeleton of verse with- 
out the flesh of vision. Thus, poetry has 
become not a sudden insight into reality but 
a tiny comment on the margin of life. Surely, 
even for the contemporary poet the tigers of 
wrath are still wiser than the horses of 
instruction.—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL CASIMIR 
Public Library, Swindon 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 


Sir,—So G.B.S., according to Mr. Brian Inglis, 
had become senile by 1929—within five years 
of creating St. Joan! 

O brave new world that can see in The 
Black Girl and In Good King Charles's Golden 
Days only the slobberings of outworn age! 

And what of the more fugitive articles, 
letters and obiter dicta which enlivened the 
journalism of the Thirties and Forties—such, 
for example, as the talk to the Empire on 
November 2, 1937, broadcast in the eighth 
year of his ‘senility’? 

Shaw, like Homer and Mr. Inglis, could 
nod occasionally, but to one, at least, of your 
readers there is a liveliness of mind, a range 
and steadiness of vision and a mastery of 
craftsmanship in many of these later writings 
which, far from causing ‘pain’ and ‘embarrass- 
ment’ are a perpetual source of light and joy. 
—Yours faithfully, 

T. E. BEAN 
5 Pixholme Court, Dorking, Surrey 


Contemporary Arts 


A Second Programme? 


THe BBC has again declared its desire to 
have a second television programme. I hope 
it succeeds. As the Corporation’s annual report 
states: competition with ITA does not give a 
real diversity of choice but merely choice 
between different programmes of the same 
kind. 

There is a danger that our legislators may 
look at the proposal too narrowly and argue 
that ITA can provide all the panel games, 
music hall and guessing competitions any 
unreasonable viewer could want, leaving the 
field of culture clear for the BBC. But this 
would put the BBC in jeopardy. It would 
leave it with a permanent and_ perhaps 
diminishing minority of viewers and make the 
majority resentful of paying three guineas a 
year for a service they do not want. Further- 
more, it would destroy the BBC’s stealthy 
efforts to broaden popular taste by sandwich- 
ing serious items between the nitwitteries; and 
it would destroy the affection and esteem in 
which it is held by listeners and viewers. Over 
the years a precious relationship has been built 
up between the public and the Corporation. 
The BBC is one of the most powerful unifying 
influences of the nation and it must be 
cherished and defended. 

But why should the BBC not begin its 


second programme in a modest experimental 
way now? The PMG restricts its output of 
television to fifty hours a week in the belief 
that any more of it would debauch us. Could 
he not be persuaded to allow the BBC to 
televise items appealing to minorities between 
eleven and twelve at night, on Sunday morn- 
ings, or even between six and seven in the 
evening? The last period, known as _ the 
toddlers’ truce, is commonly believed to be 
imposed so that the children can be got to 
bed without their parents having to tear them 
from the screen. But there is surely at this 
hour a potential minority of viewers who 
would appreciate a programme that would 
repel the younger children. A BBC man, to 
whom I put the suggestion that the second 
programme could begin in the forbidden hours, 
immediately objected: “But there would be a 
very small audience.’ Exactly. That is just 
what Lime Grove needs—freedom from an 
obligation to please an enormous, hetero- 
geneous audience all the time. 

I am now trying out a new receiver with a 
less repulsive appearance than most of them 
have, and with FM radio built in. The com- 
bination has had a curious psychological effect. 
It is much easier to make a fair choice between 
sound and vision than when one has to switch 
off the television and switch on a separate 
radio. The battle between the two mediums 
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reached its height on Monday night when the 
Home was doing Figaro from Glyndbourne 
and Channel 9 was putting out a splendid 
performance of Rice’s The Adding Machine. 
Rice won, chiefly because I wanted to see how 
the old Expressionismus comes out on tele- 
vision. The answer is that it might have been 
specially designed for television, which is least 
effective when it is using a naturalistic back- 
ground, The weak spot in the play was, how- 
ever, mercilessly revealed; Rice’s message is 
conveyed not through his main character, but 
to him by—literally—a deus ex machina. Bill 
Owen’s performance as Mr. Zero, the dried- 
up, bespectacled bookkeeper who murders his 
boss, I rate as one of the best I have seen on 
television. His natural voice has a rasp un- 
common in speakers of standard English and 
it made his American accent completely con- 
vincing to my ears. I should like to know the 
reaction of the commercial television audience 
to this shattering portrayal of the common 
man. 

The interviewing about which I wrote 
crossly last week has been better during the 
past few days. Fewer interviewers have 
adopted the manner of prosecuting counsel, or 
the child sucking“up to teacher, or reproduced 
the forced cheerfulness of nanny or Uriah 
Heepish obsequiousness. For really good inter- 
viewing I recommend the Tuesday series 
Picture Parade, a review of films in the 
making or about to be presented. This could 
easily be so awful but it soft-pedals on Holly- 
wood superlatives and wiggly-hip glamour. 
Derek Bond did a most unusual thing. He 
talked to an actor, Barry Nelson, about 
acting and got an interview on the naturalistic 
versus the Stanislavsky style now in vogue on 
Broadway that could have gone straight into 
the Observer. Peter Haigh brought off some- 
thing more difficult. He interviewed the twelve- 
year-old actress Mandy Miller as an intelligent 
adult talking to an intelligent child. For an 
example of un-class-conscious interviewing of 
people without much skill in verbalising, I cite 
Michael Ingrams’s conversation with canal folk 
in Look in on London, which robbed me of 
fifteen minutes of Mozart. 

Last week I thought there were too many 
horses chasing too many fences. I enjoyed 
the Joyce Grenfell show, though I wish she 
had more material completely new to me. I 
even found myself feeling charitable to Dixon 
of Dock Green, which had a better script and 
gave Joan Young the chance of showing an 
authentic working-class mother, It is a pity 
that Ted Willis, who is a devoted student of 
working-class life, should be satisfied with 
such poor literary standard in this series. I feel 
sure he has the talent to rise above the level 
of the novelette without sacrificing the popular 
appeal. JOHN BEAVAN 


Festival at Aix en Provence 


Like most other festivals this year, Aix has 
been unobtrusively dominated by Mozart. To 
four performances of Don Giovanni, with a 
memorable Elvira by Danco, a very intelligent 
and finely pointed production by Jean Meyer, 
and old-fashioned sets of authentic style and 
atmosphere by A.-M. Cassandre, were added 
a small Don Giovanni exhibition and six well- 
chosen Mozart concerts, which included, 
among the well-known works, the original 
slow movement of the ‘Paris’ Symphony (found 
by Legros too long and too rich in modula- 
tions), an alternative finale to the Piano 


Concerto in D (K.192), an alternative slow 
movement to the Violin Concerto in A (K.219), 
the first modern performance of an Allegro, 
Theme and Variations (K. Supplement 212), 
and one or two other very early works—adding 
up in all to an original and valuable contribu- 
tion to the bicentenary celebrations. 

The programme was also adorned with one 
or two of the touring star-turns of the inter- 
national festival season—two concerts by ‘I 
Musici,’ and three performances of The Barber 
of Seville by an Italian cast conducted by 
Giulini, slightly less effervescent than it ought 
to have been. France’s own operatic contribu- 
tion was a revival of two light comic operas 
of the eighteenth century—Grétry’s mildly 
pretty trifle Zémire et Azor, and Rameau’s 
more amusing comedy-ballet Platée, a work 
of much musical wit and interest, un- 
fortunately less stylish in the musical per- 
formance than in the dancing of John Taras’s 
excellent choreography. 


In all the operas, and some of the Mozart 
concerts, the orchestra, which failed in the 
open-air theatre to make much impression, 
was that of the Paris Conservatoire Concerts, 
conducted generally by Rosbaud. The other 
main orchestra was that of the Sudwestfunk. 
Baden-Baden, which played most of the rest 
of the Mozart, and also provided, under Ros- 
baud and its equally excellent second con- 
ductor Ernest Bour, the remaining important 
part of the festival. consisting of four concerts 
of modern music. These modern concerts. now 
an annual fixture at Aix, are mostly of French 
and German music, and generally include 
some of the extremist works from both 
countries. The most important this year were 
a Passacaglia, written in memory of Honegger. 
by Maurice Jarre, more remarkable in tech- 
nique than in content, and an extended 
intermezzo for flute and strings from a cantata 
to a Lorca text by the young Italian neo- 
Webernite Luigi Nono. This consisted of a 
fascinating slow movement, of fragmentary 
orchestral texture in complex rhythms, held 
together by the coherent force of the more 
sustained, much simpler, and often very 
beautiful melodic line of the solo flute, fol- 
lowed by a relatively banal quick movement 
of much less interest or promise. 


Earlier in the festival the orchestral Varia- 
tions Op. 30 by Nono’s model, Webern, had 
been played, and the Wind Quintet by 
Webern’s teacher. Schoenberg. Technically 
Webern explored the revolutionary pos- 
sibilities of Schoenberg’s twelve-note tech- 
nique much more radically than its inventor, 
and Nono, in company with several other 
young French, German and Italian composers, 
has now carried Webern’s technique to still 
further extremes of mathematical note- 
juggling and discontinuity of musical texture. 
But in aural effect the Nono was like Webern 
made more communicative by melodic enrich- 
ment, as the Webern in turn, in comparison 
with the Schoenberg, was an easy and pretty 
little piece, like a very simple and tuneful 
Mozart rondo in comparison with Bach’s Art 
of Fugue. With their more complex techniques, 
evidently, Schoenberg's successors are seeking, 
and finding, ways of making twelve-note music 
not more but less complex in sound, and more 
easily intelligible and attractive to the ear. 
Such seemed to be the lesson of these three 
works. This need not mean that Schoenberg's 
use of the technique was invalid, not for him- 
self at any rate. The time will no doubt come 
when our ears can take in even his music fully, 
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and he will find proper appreciation of his 
genius as a composer. But it is probably as qa 
master of pre-twelve-note music, only aspiring 
towards true dodecaphony, that he will finally 
be recognised, his contribution to twelve-note 
technique being admitted only as the invention 
of the means to the new and aurally simpler 
music that he himself was too deeply rooted 
in the old musical traditions ever to write. 

That this trend in twelve-note music was 
made so clear, we owed very much to the 
excellent understanding of it by the players 
and conductors of the Sudwestfunk Orchestra, 
whose performances, when the rustling of the 
trees, the noise of aeroplanes, the chiming of 
bells, and the protests of the crickets allowed, 
and when one was sitting near enough to hear 
the sound they were making before its 
substance got hopelessly dispersed on the open 
air, left as deep an impression as anything ina 
varied and wholly enjoyable festival. 

COLIN MASON 


Autour du Cubisme 


‘A NUMBER of paintings connected with 
Cubism which happened to be available.’ Mr. 
Philip James’s description of this small show 
at the Tate Gallery of pictures on loan from 
the Musée d’Art Moderne indicates its scat- 
tered and informal character, including as it 
does many works by minor artists, a Braque 
landscape of his Fauve period, a Picasso of 
1935 in which the cubist element is not and 
and a non-figurative work by Kupka entitled 
Plans Verticaux. The Kupka is almost more 
out of place than the Fauve picture because, 
for all its emphasis upon ‘plans,’ cubism was a 
new system for figuring the visible world and 
it led none of its founders—Picasso, Braque, 
Gris, Leger—into the way of complete 
abstraction. The exhibition includes only one 
work, a fine still life by Braque (No. 11), from 
the central and, I believe, the most exciting 
phase, the analytical cubism of 1909 to 1911, 
one which belongs to Braque and Picasso and 
which produced some of the most tenderly 
sophisticated, the most refined, elegant and 
perfectly successful pictures of this century. 
They occupy in this period perhaps the same 
position that the few works of Vermeer coolly 
and lucidly maintain in the similarly complex 
and often anguished art of the seventeenth 
century. Their creation demanded not only 
exceptional gifts of intelligence and sensibility 
but that imaginative courage to make a leap 
into the dark; and they have proved inimitable 
as the later or synthetic cubism which 
dominates this “show has not. They were 
founded on principles as rational as the laws 
of central perspective, but so much also was 
this a discovery unlike the principles of 
perspective of the imagination that the 
methods never became codified into 4 
theoretical system. 

An analytical cubist picture can only be 
produced by following the masters’ methods 
and vision from the inside. The subsequent, 
indeed the consequent, devices of synthetic 
cubism were by comparison elementary and 
could only too easily be appropriated by any 
ambitious follower or student. The extent to 
which this phase of the movement has 
influenced the appearance of every kind of 
thing in the past forty years is obvious enough. 
I was recently surprised to find its dead traces 
on the President of the Royal Academy's 
astronomical clock at York Minster, where 
some angels are figured in a sort of Lyon's 
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INCREASED RATE 
OF INTEREST 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 


as from Ist October, 1956. 
Current rate 34% free of income tax. 
Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 


Write today for a copy of the Society’s 
free “‘Guide for Investors.” 
Eric Bales, C.C., Managing Director 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY - 


**The Home of Good Security” 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 














Helping Readers Overseas 


Several overseas readers have written to the Spectator to ask 
if books, which they had difficulty in obtaining, could be sent 
to them. 

The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in Great 
Britain and reviewed or advertised in the paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders 
must be accompanied by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price plus Is. per volume for postage. 

Cheques should be made payable to ‘The Spectator Ltd.,’ and 
orders should be addressed to: 


THE SPECTATOR (Book Order) 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, England 























THE FIRST 
ENGLISHMAN IN JAPAN 
P. G. Rogers 


EDMUND BLUNDEN ian his Jatroduction: 
‘Will Adams was of the stamp of Hawkins, Drake and Raleigh... 
by sheer force of character he rose to be a leader of men. .. a 
diplomat, a scholar and a courtier. No stories of the many 
Englishmen and Englishwomen who have made themselves part 
of Japanese history, can deprive Adams of his supremacy.’ 
A. L. ROWSE in the Daily Telegraph, says: 


‘An extraordinary story . . . it is unique in our records.’ 


8 illus. I2s. 6d. net 
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VALLETTA: capitalof ,» £979 
Malta, G.C. was founded 
in 1566 by Jean de la 
Vallette, Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem and was 


_ ——_ 











fortified by him with the 
massive ramparts and bastions which 
have remained to this day a symbol of 
strength and courage. During the 
second world war Valletta was subjected 
to savage and prolonged attacks from 
the air. The fortitude of the Maltese 
won universal admiration and the 
island was awarded the George Cross. 
The strategic importance and com- 
value of its harbours and 
airport have caused the economy of 
Malta to outgrow its natural resources 
and practically every commodity has to 
be imported. In 1954 imports amounted 
to over £20 million, the United Kingdom 
being the main source of supply. 


mercial 


Business men who require infor- 
mation on current commercial 
conditions in Malta are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our fourteen branches in 
Malta and Gozo are readily obtain- 
able on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Corner House cubist manner. And some of 
the pictures in this show, works by Gleizes, 
Metzinger, Lhote in particular, painted soon 
after the main events, look now unbearably 
mannered and second-hand. But there are 
excellent pictures by the masters and a very 
beautiful still life (No. 19) by Marcoussis, 
which is successful because the devices are 
used with intelligence, taste and individuality. 
And all the pictures, in fact, look better in 
a rather shabby little room at the Tate than 
in the chilly white hangar where they normally 
reside; but let no one think that this is the 
proper cubist exhibition for which London 
has waited so long. BASIL TAYLOR 


Two Westerns 


(Warner.) THE Proup 





THE SEARCHERS. 

Ones. (Rialto.) 
Two good Westerns in a week set even a critic 
purring. For those who lament the Stagecoach 
days and think the Western has grown too 
streamlined for vitality, I recommend a visit 
to The Searchers. Here it is, as traditional as 
ever but quite as vital, for John Ford has 
returned with it—and, I would say, at his 
height—to the heroic days of the Western and 
a story in which man is pitted not so much 
against his fellows as against an elemental 
force of danger, something as enormous and 
incalculable as hurricane or flood: the dying 
but still encroaching Indians. In a simple but 
explosive story (from Alan LeMay’s excellent 
novel, published recently over here), he shows 
us a countryside, a way of life, and a tradition 
of behaviour, less by emphasis than by 
omission; until, well ahead in time, we never 
even see an Indian, only sniff the danger— 
waiting with the small family, while across a 
hundred yards or so of ground we feel rather 
than see its furtive presence as a chill in the 
evening air, a flicker of light, the movement 
of a frightened dog. The great screen narrows 
to a slit between the shutters, and, after the 
unbearable wait, nothing comes—only, much 
later, the undisclosed horrors of discovery: 
the burning house, the unseen bodies, the eyes 
of those who discover them. Reticence can 
seldom have been put to such effect. 

A Confederate soldier, Ethan Edwards, a 
tough, laconic character in the tradition of 
Western heroes, comes to his brother’s Texan 
ranch after the Southern defeat in the Civil 
War and is made welcome to stay there: he 
is in love—or has been, though it isn’t stressed 
—with his sister-in-law. While he is away, the 
farm is raided by Comanche Indians, the 
parents and son are murdered, and the two 
daughters disappear. With a young half-breed 
Cherokee adopted by the family, Ethan sets 
out on a search for the two girls. The elder 
one’s body he finds after a few days, but the 
child Debbie still remains, presumably a 
captive, and for five years he and the boy 
follow the uncertain tracks of some 
Comanches they suspect and particularly 
those of a chief called Scar, knowing very 
well that as each year passes Debbie is growing 
into that (to the nineteenth century) unreclaim- 
able figure, an Indian squaw tossed to the 
highest bidder. We see the countryside under 
sun and snow, dangerous, vast and magni- 
ficent; the two men pitting their strength and 
will and cunning against an unseen enemy, for 
a prize they may not want when they find it. 
Ethan’s motives by the end of the search are, 
in fact, so mixed that psychology rather runs 
away with things. Will he shoot the girl? Does 
he love or loathe her? What does Martin, 


the boy already committed to love a nice 
ordinary girl at home, feel for Debbie, that 
he should pour Sut his life in fruitless search- 
ing? In the final scenes both men seem to have 
reached an obsessional condition—suicidal in 
the boy, murderous in the man—and if the 
ending is suitably happy, the feelings there 
are still (to my way of looking at it, anyway) 
confused. But the splendour of the country- 
side, the whole sweep and scope of conception 
and above all the grandeur of Ford’s leisurely, 
controlled direction, make the film outstand- 
ingly fine. John Wayne as Ethan, Jeffrey 
Hunter (looking almost freakishly like the 
Henry Fonda of years ago) as Martin, and the 
rest of a uniformly good cast, fit the landscape 
and its spirit perfectly: which is, in this case, 
about the best compliment I can give them. 
* 

The Proud Ones is notable for its acting, 
too. Robert Ryan and (again) the sombre 
Jeffrey Hunter make another pair of inimical 
collaborators, man and boy, finding friend- 
ship at last as the boy finds maturity. 
This time the setting is not the open prairie 
but one of those overnight boom-towns full 
of saloons and shooting and blondes and 
paunchy badmen with melancholy mus- 
tachios. The Marshal there has a curious 
reputation hanging over him from earlier days 
in another town: he is said to be trigger- 
happy, and to have run away when things got 
too hot for him before. On a vague but vicious 
enough search for revenge comes the young 
son of a man he once shot, and the Marshal 
sets out to put the boy on a better track than 
his father trod. Regeneration is the film’s 
theme. A good deal of it—the direction being 
nothing to remember — is commonplace 
enough; but the acting gives us a few 
memorable moments—as when, for instance, 
the Marshal and the boy go out together to 
practise shooting, and you can feel, every time 
the Marshal turns his back, the boy’s fear, 
longing, and reluctance to shoot so broad and 
obvious a target. There are some pleasant 
scenes too with the ancient and grimy 
Walter Brennan, and Virginia Mayo, though 
given nothing much to do, makes a decorative 
hotel landlady, risen, we are given to under- 
stand, from rather shadier forms of catering. 
Director: Robert D. Webb. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Two Against Fate 


IT isn’t often that ballet can show itself in 
advance of the rest of the theatre as a mirror 
of contemporary real life; but with its newest 
new creation of this season the Festival Ballet 
Company shows that the English Stage Com- 
pany at the Royal Court Theatre has no 
monopoly of criers-out against Fate. Les 
Deux errants, with choreography by Wolf- 
gang Brunner, uses a familiar scenario 
(‘...in their meeting, two lost souls find 
understanding together’) which has done good 
service for two generations of ballet makers. 

In this context what you say is less 
important than how you say it, and Mr. Brun- 
ner manages to get a toe-hold on the rungs 
of the choreographic ladder by giving some 
effective design to the dance movements, and 
some suggestion of human sensibility to his 
two principal dancers. The action consists of 
the meeting of the two lost souls, their 
alternate acceptance and rejection of each 
other, then their resolving of mutual 
differences and frustrations. The idiom used 
was—perhaps inevitably—classically academic, 
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but relieved by some small inventions of 
gesture and rhythmic oddities in the dance- 
imagery. 

Fate, or Life, or perhaps just The Difficulty 
of Being Human, was represented by a group 
of dancers who, from time to time, detached 
themselves from the décor—of which they 
formed part, being dressed over-all in a black- 
and-white camouflage effect which they shared 
with the scenery—and encouraged or discour- 
aged the lovers’ meetings. The rather spiritless 
score by Bill Russo did not prevent Belinda 
Wright and Michael Hogan dancing and acting 


this slight fable with full sincerity and 
technical smoothness. 

* 
The outstanding feature of the other 


programmes so far seen is the dancing of 
John Gilpin, which, all the time, blends 
technical perfection with absolutely faultless 
execution. Together with Belinda Wright he 
proves that no other regularly partnered pair 
of dancers in any company can show such a 
high consistency of effortless and thrilling 
dancing. When performing together they are 
more of the air than the earth, their turning 
and flying have something of the staccato 
thrill of the hovering of humming-birds. Every 
programme ought to show them in a pas de 
deux; which would thrill confirmed dance- 
addicts and also reveal to more 
customers that the word ‘magic’ still has mean- 
ing in one form of contemporary Theatre. 


casual 


A. V. COTON 


Doctor on the Stage 


Doctor IN THE House. Adapted by Ted Willis 
from the novel by Richard Gordon (Victoria 
Palace.) 


Messrs. GORDON AND WILLIS’s jew d’esprit on 
medical apprenticeship puts the accent heavily 
on the jeu; here are all the time-honoured 
prototypes of English medical fiction—the 
rough-hewn character porter; the moronic and 
the calculating nurses; the Kensington-type 
matron; the comically callous surgeon. And, 
of course, the students: handsome lads, full 
of fun, fond of a joke and a pot of beer, 
never touch a book ... well, not until the 
night before examinations. 

The jokes are about operations, love-affairs 
(real, pretended and frustrated) and men 
dressing up as women; in fact, a dose of good, 
clean fun in the best British medical tradition. 
There is either some padding in Act 2, or the 
play needs much- faster pace towards the 
close; the honours of laugh-getting divide about 
equally among Frank Thring as the surgeon, 
Douglas Ives as the porter, and Anthea Askey 
as the more witless of the nurses. 

A. V.C. 


The Spectator 


AUGUST 6, 1831 


REFORM WAGGERY.—A hoax was played off on 
Tuesday on the sexton of Petersfield. In the 
morning he received a letter, informing him 
that a funeral would pass through for inter- 
ment in the Isle of Wight, and desiring that the 
church-bell might be tolled muffled, beginning 
at nine in the morning. The bell was tolled 
accordingly; but as no procession arrived, it is 
conjectured that the funeral alluded to was no 
other than that of Lady Rottenborough, 
whose remains were in such a state of decom- 
position as not to admit of removal, and were 
therefore interred in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Westminster. 
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BOOKS 


Penguin Prose 
By GRAHAM HOUGH 
Fe many years now anthologies have been under a 





cloud. Undeservedly, in my judgement; but I can suggest 

two reasons for it. One is the thirty-year-old polemic of 
Laura Riding and Robert Graves, which has bullied the 
literati into the fear that using anthologies is faintly disrepu- 
table, like belonging to a book club. The other is that reviewers 
hate them. Reviewers are addicts of the personality cult, and 
anthologies have no personalities. They are indeed very 
awkward to handle. Unless one has spent almost as long on 
the job as the anthologist, the proportions, and the reasons for 
them, are extremely hard to discern; and there is always the 
temptation to take refuge in vague approbation, vague mis- 
giving, or petty cavils. Why have eight pages been devoted 
to Lord de Tabley while Aurelian Townsend is so poorly 
represented? Why indeed! Until the relative merits of authors 
can be reduced to a numerical calculus there is no answer to 
such questions. 

Meanwhile the common reader uncorrupted with literary 
prejudice remains unmoved, and anthologies proliferate. The 
good verse ones have obvious justifications. Most poetry needs 
selection, and few general readers have the time and the 
capacity to do it for themselves. On the whole, within the 
necessary limits of length, the best poems by the best poets 
do get into the omnibus collections; if they excite anyone 
sufficiently he will want to read more. And the best anthologies 
have been a real force in accustoming people to new literary 
experiences, or persuading them to take a fresh look at the 
old ones. 

So one can reasonably remain unmoved by the Pamphlet 
against Anthologies, as far as verse is concerned. Prose is a 
different matter. The verse anthologist is after all presenting 
whole poems, self-sufficient works of art; and this the prose 
anthologist can hardly do. He is presenting extracts, snippets, 
no one of which can have absolute esthetic value as it stands. 
His proper purpose therefore remains necessarily more 
obscure. He may aim at a sort of pageant of English life and 
letters, with a strong emphasis on social history: wimples and 
pardoners for the Middle Ages, coffee houses for the eighteenth 
century, honest doubt and the poor laws for later on. He may 
offer, as a publisher once suggested to Ezra Pound, ‘something 
more in the nature of gems,’ the well-known purple patches 
(‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation. . . .” 
‘Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the living 
ones of Methuselah. . . .” ‘She is older than the rocks among 
which she sits. . . .”). Both are legitimate aims in their way; 
often they are half-consciously confused. And here the anti- 
anthologist’s prejudice begins to justify itself. Pageants are 
not the best way to present the progress of life and letters; 
whatever prose may be, it is certainly not a collection of 
elaborate rarities; and a prose literature is not well represented 
by reportage alternating with rhetorical set pieces. A far 
better object is to illustrate the development of prose style— 
what could be done with English prose at various stages of 
its history, and what means were available for doing it. This 
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seems to be the main objective of the new Pelican Book of 
English Prose,* and an excellent job it makes of it. It is, I 
should say, quite the best collection of its kind that exists— 
the London Book of English Prose by Herbert Read and 
Bonamy Dobrée, to which the Pelican editors pay tribute, is 
its only rival; and that is arranged on a different plan, 
functional rather than historical. 

One volume of the Pelicans is given to Elizabethans and 
Jacobeans, one each to the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, one to the Romantics and one to the Victorians. But 
the whole does not degenerate into a mere chronological 
jumble sale, for the volumes are subdivided on a different 
plan. One section is devoted to a picture of the age—scenes, 
personalities and events, one to the movement of ideas, one 
to imagination and invention, and one to the criticism of the 
arts. There is, 1 am happy to say, no division into ‘scientific’ 
and ‘emotive’ prose, the most pernicious of recent critical 
categories; and the divisions are made by common sense and 
literary judgement, not by the ghastly passion for doctrinaire 
distinction. There is an introduction to each volume, and 
though all are useful, these are of varying interest. Much of 
what they have to say has necessarily been said before, but 
they are all scholarly, and they present some valuable pieces 
of technical information, such as the distinction between the 
Ciceronian and the Senecan ideal. Mr. Allott’s piece on 
Victorian prose is a particularly brilliant summing up of the 
quality of an almost impossibly diverse period. 

The main principle in the choice of extracts has been to 
take passages interesting for their subject-matter, in the faith 
that this will inevitably illustrate all the prominent kinds of 
prose style; and to go for the normal, central manner rather 
than for detachable bits of fine writing. (Sound, I am sure, 
but it would be nice some time to have an anthology consisting 
entirely of purple patches.) The pageant principle is not 
entirely absent, since the first part of each volume is given to 
the portrait of the age; but more especially commendable is 
the excellent selection of the prose of argument and ideas 
(F. H. Bradley on Arnold’s religious philosophy, Leslie 
Stephen on Theosophic moonshine). The confirmed anthology 
dram-drinker will find plenty to please him, both familiar and 
unfamiliar. Among the familiar things Lord Shaftesbury’s 
account of the way of life of Mr. Henry Hastings (1551-1650) 
is always good to have around, just to remind us that in spots 
at least Merry England once really existed; among the un- 
familiar (to me) is Sydney Smith on Catholic emancipation, 
which should be required reading for all governments reluctant 
to make concessions that in the end they will have to make 
anyway. One can hardly indicate the content of a mixed 
anthology of nearly half a million words; may I instead recom- 
mend the following fragments : 

To tea-drinkers : 


Chaa, what it is... . Only water with a kind of herbe 
boyled in itt. It must be Drancke warme and is accompted 
wholesome, 

Peter Mundy, in Canton, 1637. 
To educationists : 


When a boy comes to school, with dirty face or hands, and 
it seems to be more the effect of habit than accident, a girl 
is appointed to wash his face in the sight of the whole school. 
This usually creates much diversion. . . . One punishment 
of this kind has kept the boys’ faces clean for two years. 

Joseph Lancaster, The British System of Education, 1810. 


* THE PELICAN BooK OF ENGLISH Prose. General Editor, Kenneth 
Allott. 5 vol.: 1. Elizabethan and Jacobean Prose. (Ed. Kenneth Muir.) 
2. Seventeenth Century Prose. (Ed. Peter Ure.) 3. Eighteenth Century 
Prose. (Ed. D. W. Jefferson.) 4. Prose of the Romantic Period. (Ed. 
Raymond Wright.) 5. Victorian Prose. (Ed. Kenneth and Miriam 
Allott.) Penguin Books, 3s. 6d. each. 
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To trade-unionists : 

‘Brethren,’ said a voice that seemed a presiding one, ‘before 
we proceed to the receipt of the revenue from the different 
districts of this lodge, there is I am informed a stranger 
present, who prays to be admitted into our fraternity. Are all 
robed in the mystic robe? Are all masked in the secret mask?’ 

‘All!’ 

‘Then let us pray.’ 

Michael Radlett’s admission to a trade union, 

from Disraeli’s Sybil, 1839 

The idle reader will find his curiosity stimulated, and the 

more purposeful will find plenty to get his teeth into. Above 

all, both will find prose that is about something, and a happy 

deficiency of those beautifully formed china eggs that clutter 

up so many of the literary show-cabinets; there is more Hume 
than Addison and more Coleridge than Landor. 


The Curse of Unoriginality 
Sir ANTHONY EDEN. By William Rees-Mogg. (Rockliff, 15s.) 


Tue secret of Sir Anthony Eden’s success as a politician has been 
his ability to give the least possible offence to the greatest number. 
[his may also be the secret of his failure as a national leader 

When he resigned from the Chamberlain Government in 
February, 1938, he had been in a position to influence or conduct 
British foreign policy for nearly seven years. During this time 
some of the worst mistakes in our history were committed. We 
are now assured that he did his best to prevent these mistakes, 
and the explanation is partly—though only partly—convincing. 
We are also told that the reasons for Eden’s resignation were 
cumulative, that its justification ‘lay in a chain of events.’ But 
after he had resigned, did he make this ‘chain of events’ clear to 
the House of Commons? Did he stump the country in an attempt 
to infuse public opinion with a true sense of the national danger? 
Not he; after a speech in Parliament which left everyone 
thoroughly puzzled, he went to the South of France, where ‘he 
played a lot of tennis and worked out of his body some of the 
awful strain of seven years of constant travelling, and the unend- 
ing anxiety of the search for peace.’ 

The phrases quoted are from a new biographical essay on 
Eden by William Rees-Mogg—the second of an interesting series 
of political monographs. Mr. Rees-Mogg has done full justice to 
the Prime Minister’s virtues, which are indeed remarkable. Lest 
they should be forgotten, here is a brief summary of them. He 
is honest and brave. His instincts are profoundly humane, and 
he emerged from the First World War (in which he served with 
the utmost gallantry and distinction as a very young officer) 
resolved that mankind should if possible be spared a repetition 
of that hideous experience. His mind is quick and well trained, 
and he has many of the attributes of a first-rate diplomat— 
linguistic competence, discretion, skill in negotiation, readiness 
to compromise, mistrust of Utopian humbug, and, above all, 
patience. He is extremely sensitive and is endowed with the 
important political quality known as flair. Throughout his 
career he has been scrupulously loyal—to his country and its 
allies, to his colleagues, and to his principles. By nature not 
much given to partisanship or controversy, he has nevertheless 
shown consistent aptitude as a debater, and when he speaks 
informally—on television, for instance, or at street corners—it 
can safely be assumed that he wins many votes, because his 
sincerity and good intentions are manifest. As a Minister he is 
very hard-working, and his character contains unexpected reserves 
of strength. 

All this is excellent, so far as it goes; but unfortunately it is 
not the whole picture. Sir Anthony Eden has faults as well as 
virtues, and it so happens that his particular faults—many of 
them the defects of qualities—are more apparent and harmful 
now that he is at the summit than at any previous stage in his 
career. Mr. Rees-Mogg has observed some of the weaknesses in 
his subject, but not all, with the result that his final assessment 
is unduly flattering. 
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One of Eden’s most obvious faults is his vanity, which has 
grown rather than diminished with time. He is sensitive in the 
bad as well as in the good sense. Criticism hurts him, but is 
seldom heeded. Popularity means much more to him than it 
ever should mean to a statesman. Since the early days, when he 
was idolised by millions on account of his personal appearance 
and blameless views, he has never lost the temperament and out- 
look of a prima donna. He still smiles the same ingratiating smile, 
peddles the same innocuous platitudes. At all costs his fans must 
not be disappointed; he must not wound them with his words in 
case they might wound him with their displeasure. Even when 
he sees that his compatriots are endangering either their lives or 
their livelihood, he cannot bring himself to shock them into a 
more realistic attitude. A warning note sounded by Sir Anthony 
Eden has all the urgency and irresistible potency of a serenade 
played by a palm court orchestra. 

Closely allied with his vanity is his lack of discernment in the 
choice of men. Mr. Rees-Mogg notes this fault, but has managed 
to overlook its most likely cause. Some of the best talent in the 
Conservative Party is now being wasted, because those who 
possess it have on occasion disagreed with the Prime Minister, 
or have been unable to assume a pleasing semblance of dutiful 
mediocrity. Churchill, it is true, had his favourites, and he was 
not incapable of meanness and caprice. But in general the standard 
of his appointments was high and he was not afraid to promote 
men of independent mind, whose views might in some respects 
differ radically from his own. Eden’s choice seems to be more 
restricted and stereotyped. 

This single fact illustrates the vital contrast between the two 
men, and throws into very sharp relief Eden’s most serious defect 
—his lack of originality. We can now see that the Churchill- 
Eden partnership was almost ideal, at any rate in foreign affairs. 
Churchill could provide the confident guidance and creative 
impulse; Eden was free to exercise his acknowledged mastery of 
diplomatic technique. Now he is on his own and it is becoming 
increasingly clear that he is no substitute—not even a poor 
substitute—for the leader whom he has nominally supplanted. 
Leadership is a specialised function, which the most worthy 
subordinates are often the least qualified to undertake. Eden’s 
behaviour in 1938 was a foretaste of his performance as Prime 
Minister. Then as now he had a chance to give the country a 
challenging lead, and to shake it out of its complacency. Then 
as now he utterly failed to do so. 

‘Eden,’ says Mr. Rees-Mogg, ‘can run the country, and it will 
be well run, but he has no magic inspiration to make the country 
leap beyond its powers.’ Any inspiration which could make a 
country leap beyond its powers would indeed be magic, and the 
Prime Minister can be forgiven for not being a supernatural 
agency. But it is a matter of immediate practical necessity that 
the country should work to the full extent of its powers, and 
unless the Prime Minister can bring this about he will certainly 
not be running the country well; indeed he will not long be 
running it at all. In the present state of the world, and of our own 
affairs, we simply cannot afford the luxury of indifferent political 
leadership. Sir Anthony Eden has shown that he can persuade 
the British people to vote for him; he has yet to prove that he can 
inspire them to work for him. 

ALTRINCHAM 


Rose is a Rose 
COLLINS GUIDE TO Roses. By Bertram Park. (Collins, 25s.) 


PERSONS adventurous enough to have met Miss Gertrude Stein 
(for it was something of an experience), or to have engaged in 
correspondence with her, will remember the device or motto that 
she invented for herself, ‘a rose is a rose is a rose is a rose is a 
rose.” a rebus which she had printed in a circle on her writing- 
paper. And as on many other improbable topics, big and small, 
she wrote down gibberish but conveyed sense. For a rose is a rose, 
and in its own kingdom, on wall or in the flower-bed, there is 
nothing more beautiful in the world. Also, it offers more to 
choose from than in any other flower. And here, at last, among 
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a plethora of rose-books is one which is written, fully and calmly, 
with a cool head. It is the first of a new Garden Guides series 
published by Messrs. Collins at a fantastically low price when we 
consider that it has no fewer than sixty-four plates in colour. 
Most are colour photographs, but sixteen of them are paintings, 
and although far removed from works of art they show each 
flower in recognisable detail and for that reason are of use. After 
Mr. Bertram ‘Park has finished there is little left to say on roses, 
yet certain notes and comments come to mind. 

This is the first time in any book intended for the larger public 
that a writer on roses has dealt fairly with both old and new. 
Usually the faults of the one are blamed upon the other. His 
chapter on scent is perhaps too brief, for that, after all, is the 
prime and favourite quality of a rose. And in his effort to deny 
that modern roses have lost their fragrance he does not do justice 
to the heavenly armament of the older flowers. Queen of Den- 
mark, the Rose a feuilles de laitue, Reine des Centfeuilles, and 
how many others, offer a wider choice of scent, which is expressed 
and inherent in a softer texture than the modern rose. Also, 
surely, there is a more extended variety in their shape and form. 
Mme Legras de St. Germain, or Général Kléber, or Mme de 
Roche Lambert, or Maréchal Davoust, or Charles de Mills, all 
of these and so many more have a distinction in appearance that 
puts them apart. After them, lovely as those may be, one cannot 
look for beauty among the floribundas or the hybrid teas. Who, 
knowing the other, would compare for a moment Pink Grooten- 
dorst, which is scentless, with the real dianthiflora or carnation 
rose? But, of course, the short flowering season of the older roses 
is their drawback. 

The detriment of the newer roses is that their obvious and 
undeniable qualities are not governed by taste. It is in that respect 
that the older roses point the way. For an instance, Peace, the 
most famous and popular of modern roses, of which Mr. Bertram 
Park tells us an estimated two million plants were sold and 
growing in the gardens of the world in 1953, is large and flaunting 
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and in its fashion something of a miracle, as are all flowers, but 
where is its finish and where its scent? Mere size is not enough; 
nor are an ice-cream colour and texture all that a rose can do. 
So many more as well as Peace are roses of the Riviera, bred 
on the Cote d’Azur. Their breeders, choosing and rejecting among 
thousands, are looking for certain qualities which win prizes, 
but what is lacking is an artist’s hand. We have only to compare 
irises bred by Sir Cedric Morris with the huge irises that are the 
rage across the Atlantic in order to be certain in our minds that 
this is true. Their taste is no surer than that of the Dutch bulb- 
growers who have brought a vulgar monotony into the tulip and 
could spoil the daffodil with their heavy hands. Do the Riviera 
roses even suit the background of an English garden? We may 
think the French roses were better matched to our gardens when 
they were grown in other parts of France. 

In the future there will surely be a return to scent, and perhaps 
no rose will sell that is not scented. As to other likelihoods there 
is a perpetual search for the blue rose. When secured, will it be 
a rose that is hardly a rose at all, and as altered and distorted 
from the type as are many of the dogs that win prizes at a dog 
show? What will the blue rose be? A curious and possible step 
in its direction seems to have escaped notice. The American travel- 
ler and big-game shot Mr. Suydan Cutting in his book The Fire- 
Ox, a most interesting account of journeys in Tibet and Chinese 
Turkestan, gives the odd information that in Ladakh, a little 
State in India on the border of Tibet, with a Buddhist population, 
he saw sky-blue roses growing. It has been suggested that what 
he saw were blue poppies. But Mr. Cutting told the present writer 
that they were growing in the hedges like wild roses, and that he 
brought roots of them back for a botanical garden in the United 
States, where they never flowered. If there is a parentage here for 
the blue rose of the future this would be something other in 
the result than McGredy’s Lilac Time, or Lavender Pinocchio. 
Surely it should be possible for this sky-blue rose to be found 
and flown back for investigation. 

























The Gall Home 


JAMES COURAGE 


author of The Young Have Secrets 










His new novel tells of a young doctor’s return 
to his childhood country, New Zealand, after 
his wife’s death. Few writers today can equal 
James Courage for the lively exactness of his 
characters and their talk, and the novel is made 
even more interesting by the fresh and faraway 


_ Shadow 
of Authority 


ROBERT WALLER 


author of The Two Natures 





What would happen if the State set up a National 
Publishing Authority? Robert Waller has an 
answer in this highly entertaining novel which 
looks forward to the year 1980 when the 
Authority is controlling the publication of 
literature in this country. 13s. 6d. 
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WOMEN’S TWO ROLES 
HOME AND WORK 
Alva Myrdal and Viola Klein 


“This is the most realistic, responsible, and stimulating 
discussion of the ‘woman’s place’ problem yet written. The 
authors have brought to their subject learning, human 
sympathy, and frequent wit.’’—7imes Educational Supplement. 
International Library of Sociology. 25s. net 


PIERRE-JOSEPH PROUDHON 
George Woodcock 


“I found it a satisfying book . . . sensible and deeply 
interesting.”” HAROLD NICOLSON, in the Sunday Times. 

“Mr. Woodcock has given us the story of Proudhon’s life in 
a straightforward, honest way.” A. J. P. TAYLOR, in the New 
Statesman. 28s, net 


THE CHILD’S 
CONCEPTION OF SPACE 
Jean Piaget and Barbel Inhelder 


The authors investigate the order and manner in which 
children begin to imagine or visualize the various spatial 
entities and spatial characteristics of objects. International 
Library of Psychology. 42s. net 


ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION 
J. R. Smythies 


A new and comprehensive neurological theory of perception 
based on an integration of the philosophical “sense-datum”’ 
theory with the neurophysiological account of perception. 
International Library of Psychology. 21s. net 


THE MIND OF SANTAYANA 
Richard Butler, o.r. 


A definitive analysis and evaluation of the works of the 
outstanding American philosopher, written while the author 
was in close contact with Santayana. 21s. net 


FUSELI STUDIES 
Frederick Antal 


“To read Dr. Antal’s book is rather like watching an 
unusually complicated game of patience gradually sorting 
itself out.’’ ERIC NEWTON in 7ime and Tide. 

“1 find Dr. Antal’s method impressive . . . his book is for me 
like a window opening on an obscure landscape.” Sunday 
Times. 35s. net 
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Here, of course, understanding nothing of genes or chromo- 
somes, one treads on dangerous ground. In the meantime, and 
in ignorance, could not scent be put into the yellow rose? And, 
as an incident, Mr. Bertram Park says of Niphetos, a white tea- 
rose, that it is ‘large, full, globular, and very fragrant.’ Here, where 
it grows in an old conservatory, it has no scent at all, But this 
is one of the very few misstatements which the writer, only a rose- 
amateur, can discover in one of the most professional books ever 
written on the rose. It is a huge compendium of information set 
down in handy form. For its size, and price, this book should be 
on the shelf in every rose-home. SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


Splendour and Misery 
BYZANTIUM AND ISTANBUL. By Robert Liddell. (Cape, 25s.) 


History lies buried—often alive—in the structures of ancient 
cities. It may be centred in a single monument—the Kremlin, the 
Forbidden City, the Dome of the Rock: or drowned under the 
clatter of daily life. But in some it forces itself on the mind, leaving 
the present a mere afterthought. Constantinople is one of these. 
It literally breathes history. The churches, mosques and other 
buildings form its great contribution to humanity. To those 
familiar with them Mr. Liddell brings added knowledge: to a 
newcomer he offers an expert companion. He is right, too, in 
praising the Turkish contribution. What would the silhouette of 
Istanbul at sunset be without the mosques and minarets? 

Where history is concerned, the whole sixteen centuries are 
darkened with horror. There is little to choose between Emperor 
and Sultan, Empress and Validé. Mr. Liddell’s narration is 
inevitably bewildering. The series of accessions, imprisonments, 
assassinations and restorations is impossible to follow. Only 
occasionally is relief found in a Justinian, a Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus or a Mahmud. 

Christianity was largely a matter of superstition, of disputes 
over futile heresies, of gorgeous ceremonial. Moslem simplicity 
provides a sharp contrast, even if a comparison exists between 
Leo the Isaurian and Mehmet the Conqueror. Outside church and 
mosque there is little to choose between the splendour of the two 
courts. I remember what this had sunk to in the last days of the 
Sultans. I saw Mehmet V, Abdul Hamid’s successor, return from 
the Friday ‘Selamlik,’ in a shabby victoria. There was a small 
escort and a band which played a Western music-hall tune 
transposed appropriately into a minor key. His subjects showed 
no interest. There can have been but little ‘seraglio life’ for him, 
but Mr. Liddell’s chapter on that palace inspires a most vivid 
notion of how the earlier Sultans lived. 

Throughout, the whole story is beset with tragedy, punctuated 
with lost opportunities. Oceans of spilt blood and oceans of spilt 
milk. What would have happened if East and West had held 
together? If there had been no schism between their churches? 
If there had been no Fourth Crusade (or possibly no Crusades)? 
If the Eastern Empire had not sunk in the mire of its own 
degeneracy? Mr. Liddell has a pertinent answer. The destruction 
inflicted by Christian on Christian in 1204 was an outrage against 
creed and race. The fall in 1453 was a natural consequence, the 
replacement of an outworn, disintegrated Empire by, as he puts 
it, ‘a young and more vital people.’ 

Mr. Liddell deals with all aspects of the story and it is astonish- 
ing how much he has put into how little space. If he makes no 
claim to originality, he deserves praise for piecing together so 
much valuable information and for enlivening his account with 
so many admirable illustrations. 

NUGHE KNATCHBULL-HUGESS: » 


Roman Mornings 


ROMAN Mornincs. By James Lees-Milne. (Allan Wingate, 17s.) 
WHEN I saw the title of this book, I immediately thought ol 
Ruskin’s Mornings In Florence and the pleasure 1 derived from 
it many years ago. I am equally indebted to Mr. Lees-Milne for 
his new book. As a lover of Rome since my childhood and a 
former resident of that city, 1 revel in the understanding this 
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author has of the Italian, especially the Roman, outlook not only 
in matters of architecture, with which this book is chiefly con- 
cerned, but in what we call today a way of life. 

He conducts us in leisurely fashion from the buildings of 
ancient Rome down to the Rococo ones of the eighteenth century 
with such stops en route as Early Christian, Romanesque, Renais- 
sance and Baroque. Particularly interesting to me is his chapter 
on Santa Maria in Cosmedin, one of my favourite churches, and 
on the skill of the Cosmati. Indeed we learn that Abbot Richard 
Ware of Westminster succeeded in inducing one of them to travel 
with him from Rome to England with slabs of the highly-prized 
red and green imperial porphyry, which he applied to the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor and the exotic tomb of Henry III in 
Westminster Abbey. 

It is interesting to note that originally the Christians regarded 
the ancient monuments of Rome as symbols of their oppression. 
They were indeed the worst iconoclasts of all. Converts like St. 
Augustine positively encouraged their destruction and even 
Gregory the Great, later on, treated them with pious aversion. 
An amusing anecdote about the Emperor Honorius, typical of 
the tired but proud Roman patrician who could not yet bring 
himself to embrace the Christian religion and worship the new 
god of the Plebs, is too long to quote but will reward the reader 
of the book. Mr. Lees-Milne is particularly interesting in his 
chapter on the Massimo Palace; also about the reasons during 
the Baroque period for making the interior of churches 
imposingly splendid. An early Renaissance pope had said, ‘To 
create solid and stable convictions in the minds of uncultured 
peoples there must be something that appeals to the eye.’ These 
tactics were first adopted by the Jesuits who contrived to make 
the interior of the Gesu Church resemble in its gorgeous chapels 
of lapis and precious stones, its candelabra of gold, its painted 
ceilings and chandeliers of crystal, the heavenly mansion of the 
ordinary man’s prayers. I must congratulate the publishers on 
the excellent photographs in this book and the author on his 
smooth and pleasing style. 

GERALD HAMILTON 


The Navigator 


A GREAT SEAMAN: The Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Henry 
Oliver. By Admiral Sir William James. (Witherby, 18s.) 
THE subject of this biography was Chief of the Naval Staff for 
almost the whole of the First World War, and to most students 
of naval affairs he probably fits into the same compartment of 
the mind as Asquith, Kitchener, Fisher, Jellicoe and Beatty. Yet 
he is still alive, and as senior Admiral of the Fleet heads the 

official list of the officers of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Admiral James's book is based on Oliver’s own written 
reminiscences, and takes us from his cadetship in the Britannia 
in 1880 to his relinquishing command of the Atlantic Fleet in 
1926. It is a charming and most readable story, the record of the 
life of a singularly wise, courageous and humorous man. Admiral 
James has sensibly not burdened us with too much of the political 
background against which Oliver often worked, but has been 
content to comment briefly on Oliver’s own description of events. 

Oliver was undoubtedly the most brilliant navigator of his 
time, instigating and carrying out evolutions that had hitherto 
been thought impossible. His success in this field led him to be 
appointed the first Director of the Navigation School and later 
Director of Naval Intelligence and Chief of the Naval Staff. 
His memory of the war years has served him well and there are 
some splendid ungrammatical vignettes of familiar figures, 
especially Churchill and Fisher: 

The two used to have frequent tiffs and quarrels about many 
things. | used to go up to Churchill’s bedroom about 7.15 a.m. 
and tell how things had been in the night, he would tell me 
about his tiffs and want to hold out an olive branch to Fisher 
and say twelve sloops ought to put the old man in a good temper, 
and several lots arrived that way. Jellicoe got the first twelve to 
my disgust. 

Sometimes the two co-operated to bring into the war-room 

. . MPs and Lords and Cabinet Ministers and Bishops and 
all sorts of club gossips and editors to see the Map. . . . I would 
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then shift the flags showing the places of any important move- 
ments to incorrect places . . . an incorrect map impressed them 
justas much. ... 

And of the First Lord himself : 

Churchill would often look in on his way to bed to tell me 
how we would capture Borkum or Sylt. If I did not interrupt or 
ask questions he could capture Borkum in twenty minutes. 

Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose. 
LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


New Novels 


Nort least among the horrors of modern war are the ‘fearless 
indictments’ of it that come along in the form of fiction. These, 
it is said, are devoured by the young. Soldiers who saw active 
service must read them with amazement and amusement. How 
different a war was theirs! All that misery, all that incompetence, 
all that booze, all that sex, all that abject terror of the enemy 
—they saw little or none of it. Useless for a war novelist to imply, 
*‘Pends-toi, brave Crillon; nous avons combattu a Arques et tu 
n'y étais pas.’ They just can’t reconcile cold fact with superheated 
fiction. 

War novelists have now caught up with Korea. The ostensible 
concern of The Dead, the Dying and the Damned, by D. J. 
Hollands (Cassell, 16s.), is with the comparatively small number 
of young National Servicemen who got as far as the front line. 
It may have been a shame to send them out, but few can have 
had such bad luck as Able Company of the Rockinghamshire 
Regiment. As far as the action can be followed, it might have 
occurred during a quiet spell in the Ypres Salient, the difference 
being that these moaning warriors were equipped with bullet- 
proof vests and their officers were the poorest types imaginable. 
In a novel of this conventional kind there must be a generous 
ration of brothelry and one more or less idyllic affair. That has 
been seen to. Some of the men get VD. The officer called Peter 
has three weeks with a Japanese girl called Jackie: ‘He paused 
and saw her smiling bravely. There were tears in her eyes. He 
watched her plunge her face into her pillow. He shifted his weight 
about uncertainly and then left.’ In 450 pages, therefore, we have 
a war novel on familiar lines with all standardised characters 
present—no, not all: we are spared the one who quotes or writes 
poetry. 

The war before last comes into Guthrie Wilson’s Sweet White 
Wine (Hale, 12s. 6d.), but not for long, merely as an inconvenient 
episode (Italy; POW Camp, Germany) in the career of the nar- 
rator, Simon Greeg, novelist. Novels with novelists in them are 
usually tedious. This one just gets by because it is so like the 
kind of novel Simon himself must have written. ‘I suppose,’ he 
observes, ‘one could say that most of my novels, to a lesser 
or larger degree, have pointed to my belief that no man is wholly 
evil, that even the worst of us has much that is redeeming.’ (He 
can do better than that: ‘The lives of most of us flow over shallow 
bottoms.’) His New Zealand story tells of the influence upon him 
of his brilliant friend Paul who, outshining him in everything, 
ends by taking his wife away from him: ‘Sir Paul Mundy has 
come a long way from 231 Main Street, Palmerston North. I 
can think of no one more deserving of the high honours he has 
attained to. The same goes for dear Jean, Lady Mundy.’ Steer- 
forths should be drowned, not forgiven, but no doubt this novel 
is just the job for the New Zealand family circle. 





Reapers of the Spectator first encountered the enigmatic Strix 
when he succeeded Janus as the author of ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’ Now they know him well as the weekly essayist never 
at a loss either for subject or for words to adorn it. Rupert 
Hart-Davis has published, at 12s. 6d., a selection from his 


writings in the Spectator under the entirely characteristic title 





of My Aunt's Rhinoceros. Now he stands revealed as Peter 
Fleming, whose connection with the Spectator is, of course, | 
longer than that of Strix. | 
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In ‘Perimeter West, by Maurice Rowdon 
(Heinemann, 16s.), a war has happened, and 
a devastated city is being rebuilt, but is still 
surrounded by a wide belt of ruins, beyond 
which are the occupying forces keeping an 
eye on the inhabitants. The mayor, who has 
a Three-Year Plan, receives (though how it’s 
difficult to see) ‘an immense amount of money 
from Foreign Powers.’ But before we have 
time to sort out the economic situation we are 
drawn into a number of joyless love affairs 
—Theiler and Jeanie, Greta and Roquande, 
Tom and Maryan, all somehow involved with 
the cinema, have paired off for reasons best 
known to themselves. They are rather shadowy 
people, and the story itself is hellish dark 
and smells of allegory. 

Only the fear of war enters Warren Miller’s 
The Sleep of Reason (Secker and Warburg, 
10s. 6d.)—a brightly satirical but a little too 
locally allusive novel about McCarthyism and 
the Committee on un-American Activities. 
The proceedings are pushed into farce when 
an old man named Tom Paine is arraigned 
as the author of The Rights of Man. All the 
jokes here are not good but enough are to 
make this short novel an agreeable entertain- 
ment. 

Another American novel—The Prisoners, 
by Evans Harrington (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.)}—has 
no laughter in it. What’s expected of us here 
is sympathy for a man serving a five-year 
sentence and denied by a brutal ‘sergeant’ his 
right to be paroled after three years. The 
Assistant Warden has made the case his own 
but all his efforts are thwarted. When the man 
escapes it is he who induces him to surrender. 
This is a harsh story, compelling interest less 
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in its theme than in its setting, the series of 
camps where over 2,000 prisoners are 
employed in gangs on agricultural work. 

Anyone repelled by the facetiousness of 
both the ‘Author’s Foreword’ and the ‘Pro- 
logue’ to Joyous Errand, by Denis B. Wylie 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), will miss 
a tolerable Secret Service novel of considerable 
ingenuity, though one mystery is left unsolved: 
why a quotation from the earliest version of 
Omar Khayydm (in a little green book) Is 
described as ‘the Moon of My Delight song, 
set like a lyric, and made nonsense of by a 
dash in place of a hyphen. 

A novel that is certain to be popular with 
the easily pleased is Beyond Desire, by Pierre 
La Mure (Collins, 15s.). Based on the life of 
Felix Mendelssohn and his passion for the 
music of Johann Sebastian Bach, it brings in 
everybody—Queen Victoria, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Wagner. ... If love were the food 
of his music, he got plenty of it. “He felt him- 
self sinking into a quicksand of warm flesh’ 
(Anna Skrumpnagel’s); “She drew herself 
closer to him and he felt the tender resilience 
of his new friend’s flesh’ (The Marchioness of 
Dorsythe’s); ‘Suddenly her mouth was upon 
his—full, soft and loving’ (Maria Salla’s); ‘He 
felt her mouth soft and moist, her body turn 
limp’ (Cecile Jeanrenaud’s). The dialogue is 
dreadful too. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


The Koran 

AMONG the books that have marked civilisa- 
tion, but whose influence remains obscure to 
those who have not read them in the original, 
stands the Koran. We know that it sent the 
Arabian horsemen on their Vélkerwanderung 
from Herat to Gibraltar (an Arabic place-name 
itself), but the patchwork of gnomic wisdom 
and mystical illuminism which has_ been 
presented by Western translators makes it 
difficult to understand how it came to leave its 
mark in the shape of a civilisation far more 
culturally united than that of Europe. 

In The Koran Interpreted (Allen and Unwin, 
two vols., 45s.) Professor A. J. Arberry rightly 
puts the emphasis on the literary impact of the 
Koran. It is its rhythmic quality that he tries 
to bring out in his new translation—not unsuc- 
cessfully, though ‘and there for them shall be 
spouses purified’ is rather a forbidding account 
of the Moslem paradise. Still, this is a rendering 
that, together with the prefaces to both 
volumes, makes better reading of a religious 
book, which, whatever its merits as poetic 
expression of mystical feeling, does lack the 
dramatic interest of the Bible. 

THOMAS ARCHER 


All About The Scrolls 

THe Dead Sea Scrolls have often produced 
more heat than light from their would-be 
interpreters and it is high time that an 
authoritative and comparatively objective 
description of these finds was produced for 
the interested but non-specialist reader. It is 
just this that Dr. Millar Burrows has achieved 
in The Dead Sea Scrolls (Secker and Warburg, 
30s.). This volume includes a description of 
how the finds were discovered, a discussion 
on the dates of the manuscripts, the probable 
dates of their composition and the nature of 
the community who owned them. After an 
assessment of their importance, Dr. Burrows 
gives his own translation of the principal 
manuscripts. 

No book is perfect, and critics have already 
pointed out some minor blemishes here. When 
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compared with the summary of the finds in 
the current number of Revue Biblique, Dr. 
Burrows’s account may be thought to under- 
state the diversity and multiplicity of the texts; 
while his chapter on the relevance of the finds 
for the interpretation of the New Testament 
and the early church, although succinct and 
judicious, might well have been enlarged. Any 
book today on the scrolls can only give an 
interim -report. Since this volume was first 
published in America in 1955, another scroll 
has been unrolled and more material has been 
published: one of the copper scrolls, we are 
told, has disclosed exciting news of hidden 
treasure: and now there is talk of great new 
finds in Cave XI, said to contain manuscripts 
of great importance, including the complete 
texts of Leviticus and the Psalms. 

Nothing, however, has appeared which 
should make Dr. Burrows modify his con- 
clusions and this book will remain the 
authoritative and standard work on the sub- 
ject for some years. Maddeningly, there is no 
index. 

HUGH MONTEFIORE 


Recent Reprints 
NovELs, Etc. 

Penguin Books: The Masters, by C. P. 
Snow (3s. 6d.); The Short Weekend, by T. S. 
Strachan (2s. 6d.); The Case of the Half- 
Wakened Wife, by Erle Stanley Gardner 
(2s. 6d.); One Pair of Feet, by Monica Dickens 
(2s. 6d.); Juan in America, by Eric Linklater 
(3s. 6d.); Dubliners, by James Joyce (2s. 6d.). 

Chatto & Windis Beaver Books: 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea, by Jules Verne, newly 
translated and adapted by James Reeves (5s.); 
Alf’s Button, by W. A. Darlington; King 
Solomon's Mines, by Rider Haggard; Tom 
Cringle’s Log, by Michael Scott (all 4s. 9d.). 

Chatto and Windus New Phenix Library: 
A High Wind in Jamaica, by Richard Hughes 
(8s. 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman's Library: 
Towers, by Anthony Trollope (7s.). 

Duckworth: Valmouth, by Ronald Firbank 
(21s.). 

GENERAL 

Longmans: The Fruits of the Spirit, Light 
of Christ, Abba (in one volume), by Evelyn 
Underhill (9s. 6d.). 

O.U.P. Home University Library: Educa- 
tion in Great Britain. by W. O. Lester Smith 
(7s. 6d.). 

Dent's Everyman’s Reference Library: 
English Pronouncing Dictionary, by Daniel 
Jones (18s.); The Origin of Species, by Charles 
Darwin (7s.). 

A. & C. Black: Camp Six, by Frank S. 
Smythe. Illus. (15s.). 

Penguin Books: Racundra’s First Cruise, by 
Arthur Ransome; War in Val D’Orcia, by Iris 
Origo; The Bombard Story, by Alain Bombard; 
One’s Company, by Peter Fleming (all 2s. 6d.). 

Pelican: Landscape into Art, by Kenneth 
Clark, with 96 plates (5s.). 

Heinemann Phenix Edition: The Travel 
Books: Vol I—Twilight in Italy, Vol. Il—Sea 
and Sardinia, Vol. I[l—Mornings in Mexico 
and Etruscan Places, by D. H. Lawrence 
(10s. 6d. each). 

Poems, Essays, Ptays, Etc. 

Penguin Books: The Apple Cart, by Bernard 
Shaw (2s. 6d.). 

Dent’s Everyman's Library: Plays, by 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan (6s.); Poems, by 
John Milton (7s.). 
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EXCHANGE CONTROL AND 
THE NEW TRADE WAR 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


JHE prompt action taken by the Treasury 
in reply to Colonel Nasser’s unwarrantable 
démarche is a useful reminder that our 
exchange control is available for our 
national defence in the coming trade war. 
All that was needed to block the Egyptian 
aggressor were two simple orders—Statu- 
tory Instruments Nos. 1164 and 1163: price 
2d. and 3d.—subjecting to the full exchange 
control system (a) the cash, securities or 
gold held by the Suez Canal Company in 
the UK and (4) all payments from or to 
the accounts of residents in Egypt. Having 
decentralised its exchange control the 
Treasury merely had to add: ‘And inquiry 
regarding an individual payment to or from 
Egypt should be addressed to a banker in 
the UK.’ It was as simple as that. No army 
of bureaucrats had to be called up. The 
banks authorised to deal in foreign 
exchange are the agents of the Government 
ready to do the Treasury’s bidding at a 
moment’s notice. If this simple machinery 
is available for the control of Colonel 
Nasser, why cannot it be used more often 
for the control of our balance of pay- 
ments? No doubt it would offend the 
fanatics in the OEEC who dream of the 
common European market and 100 per 
cent. liberalisation of trade. But we are 
committed to a full employment policy in 
Britain and we cannot sacrifice our work- 
people to a textbook phrase such as ‘the 
international division of labour.’ If the cold 
war is really to become a trade war we are 
going to be forced to take some more 
protective action by way of exchange 
control. 
om * 

Consider what the alternative freedom 
has involved. The Treasury has explained 
it all in its latest Bulletin. We all know 
that between 1953 and 1955 the rate of 
social investment (housing and the social 
services) declined while that of investment 
in manufacturing industry and other fro- 
ductive sectors accelerated. This was just 
what the country needed, for it led to an 
il-round expansion of production. Fixed 
investment in manufacturing industry— 
two-thirds of the total—rose last year by 
no less than 27 per cent. (by value) as 
compared with 1954. Among individual 
industries investment by the motor industry 
was 95 per cent. higher than in 1954, by 
the paper and printing industry SO per cent. 
higher, and by the metal-using industries 
Other than motors 25 per cent. higher. A 
Board of Trade inquiry also revealed that 
manufacturing industry intended to in- 
(tease its capital expenditures in 1956 by 
20 per cent. over the 1955 level. Now the 
Government, says the Treasury: Bulletin, 
must encourage a high rate of productive 
investment in the long-term, since this is 
the key to the further growth of output, 
lo the maintenance of our competitive posi- 
ion in world markets and hence to our 
future living standards. But a sudden 
upsurge of productive investment, it says, 
contributes to our balance of payments 
difficulties and must be moderated. That is 
how it defends the withdrawal of the 





investment allowances and the stiffening of 
the control over capital issues. But surely 
the last thing which should be moderated 
in a not very dynamic society is productive 
investment. Consumer spending should be 
the first thing cut and that can be achieved 
by stiffening up the import licences and the 
exchange control. Defence expenditure 
should be the next and that no doubt is 
being planned. Social investment should 
follow and those cuts have, in fact, been 
given priority over cuts in defence. But we 
should never have attempted to cut produc- 
tive investment. We should have tried to 
right the balance of payments by tightening 
up the import licences and the rationing 
of foreign exchange for consumer goods. 
The Treasury admits there is a contradic- 
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tion between the long-term policy of 
stimulating productive investment and the 
short-term policy of reducing the over- 
load on the economy. It says that the 
contradiction will be resolved by an 
increase in the volume of production. But 
this is nonsense. The _ disinflationary 
measures it has had to impose because it 
refuses to apply exchange control are 
pulling down the national production. The 
index of industrial output has stopped 
rising and is now below the corresponding 
level of a year ago. The present labour 
unrest is bound to pull it down farther. It 
is this mistaken policy which is under- 
mining foreign confidence in the pound. 
Ever since Mr. Macmillan explained the 
economic position to the special meeting 
of bankers—including foreign and Ameri- 
can bankers—at the Treasury on July 24 
the sterling exchange has been slipping. 
Colonel Nasser dealt it another blow and 
as I write it is down to $2.78. Whether 
the Treasury likes it or not the hour of 
Stricter exchange control is drawing near. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


WHAT goes up with a rush generally comes 
down with a rush in the stock markets. 
Booming oil shares, which had risen on 
the average 50 per cent. this year, had been 
riding for a fall before Colonel Nasser 
came on the scenes and it was only a 
matter of time before the market woke up 
to the fact that there are political risks 
attaching to British oil investments. Piracy 
in the Canal Zone had not, however, been 
discounted. The Nasser shock caused 
BRITISH PETROLEUM to fall 21s. to 153s. 6d., 
BURMAH OIL 17s. to 95s. and SHELL 12s. 
to 152s. Hundreds of millions were lopped 
otf the oil market valuations in a few 
hours’ trading. Has the fall been over- 
done? Some recovery has already occurred. 
Technically the market usually overdoes it 
when an unwieldy bull position is corrected, 
but there are several questions to be 
answered before the speculative buyer 
returns to oil shares. Will other Arab States 
try nationalisation if Nasser’s piracy suc- 
ceeds? Will the Suez Canal dues be raised? 
Will British oil tankers have to be diverted 
to the Cape route? Will the flow of oil 
from the Middle East be interrupted? The 
investor will just have to wait and see how 
the political crisis develops and ends. But 
he should bear one point in mind. When 
the property of British Petroleum was 
confiscated by the Persian counterpart of 
Nasser the shares fell to about £5 in a 
friendless, nervous market. But if the bold 
investor had bought when everything 
looked ‘black he would have enjoyed a rise 
on British Petroleum from £5 to the 
equivalent of £40 allowing for the subse- 
quent bonus. History sometimes repeats 
itself. But if | knew when the bottom had 
been reached | would counsel buying 
SHELL and ROYAL DUTCH because their 
political risks are spread throughout the 
world and not just centred in the Middle 
East. I think investors will feel a little more 
cautious about oil investments in future. 


* * * 


Every other market—from gilt-edged to 
gold—was depressed by the Egyptian storm. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Which is 


valiantly pegging its selling prices over a 
wide range of its products until June, 1957, 
failed to escape the wave of nervous selling. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC, whose profits for the 
year to March fell 13 per cent., are now 
down to 55s. and yielding over 5 per cent. 
But once again I recommend that the 
opportunity of these market reversals 
should be used to pick up the shares of 
proved ‘growth’ quality. I was impressed 
by the ‘growth’ report of PYE which has 
been diversifying its trading by making a 
new range of products and specialised com- 
ponents and by developing new uses for 
radio and television in industry and ship- 
ping. Its large expenditure on research and 
new technical developments must pay out 
in the long run. Meanwhile its profits are 
slightly higher and its dividend of 124 per 
cent. is now five times covered. At 17s. the 
‘A’ shares return a dividend yield of 3.7 per 
cent. and an earnings yield of 184 per cent. 
* Ed 


Is it right to put DISTILLERS in the 
‘growth’ list? It is a border-line case and the 
report for the year to March last does not 
do much to solve the mystery. It is time 
the directors took the shareholders more 
into their confidence and gave them an 
analysis of the earning power of their 
various assets. Trading profits of £214 mil- 
lion increased by over 9 per cent. and net 
profits by over 16 per cent. But how much 
of the trading profits is derived from 
whisky and gin and how much from 
chemicals and plastics? The great bulk, we 
know, is from the former: the rate of 
growth from the latter would appear to 
have been disappointing. However, income 
from the investment in British Petroleum 
Chemicals more than doubled last year at £1 
million. So there is hope of better ‘growth’ 
for the future if the directors can assure 
shareholders that the future profits from 
whisky are not to be badly affected by the 
exhaustion of the pre-war stocks. Earnings 
on the equity rose to 38 per cent. and more 
than covered the welcome increase in the 
ordinary dividend from the equivalent of 
164 per cent. to 174 per cent. At 21s. the 
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shares return a yield of 54+ per cent., which 
is reasonable enough. 
a a x 

A yield of 8.45 per cent. is offered by 
BROADCAST RELAY 5s. shares at the present 
price of 12s. 3d. on a 124 per cent. tax- 
free dividend covered 1.4 times. This 
indicates the market’s doubt about the com- 
pany’s investment in commercial television 
through Associated Rediffusion. Total 
trading profits rose by 9 per cent. last year 
and an increasing contribution is being 
made by the manufacturing subsidiary. 
On the whole Broadcast Relay must be 
regarded as an essentially speculative share 
which will remain somewhat under a cloud 
until the success of ITV is assured. 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


A BAD storm several days ago caused flooding 
once again in the valley of our local river. 
This happens several times in a year and the 
people who live in the affected area are 
accustomed to the hazard, which varies from 
the mere washing of soil from banks and the 
overflowing of ditches to things involving the 
use of brooms and floorcloths and the salvag- 
ing of carpets. The answer may lie, it seems to 
me, in forestry schemes to hold back a good 
deal more of the surface water on the hills 
and thus ensure a steadier flow through ditches 
and streams feeding the rivers. There is, how- 
ever, a sort of contrary effort in the work of 





COMPANY MEETING 





HOVIS LIMITED 


EFFORTS TO STABILIZE PRICES 


THE 58th annual general meeting of Hovis 
Limited was held on July 31 in London, Mr. 
J. F. Morton (Chairman) presiding. 

After paying tribute to 


Wood, whose retirement from the office of 
Managing Director was announced at the meet- 
ing. the chairman said: Turning now to the 
business of flour milling there has not been 
much fluctuation in the prices of wheat in the 
main exporting countries during the year, 
although prices on arrival here have varied 
considerably, chiefly on account of freight 
costs, which have shown increases of as much 
as £2 per ton on some voyages. 


The Organization’s turnover in all milling | 


products has risen to over £10 million, and that 


of trading activities unconnected with milling | 


to over £2 million. The increase in turnover, 
however, has not been sufficient to offset the 
diminution in the profit margins; this accounts 
for the reduction in trading profits. In con- 
formity with the Prime Minister’s request we 
have done our utmost to stabilise prices, so 
essential to the economic well-being of the 
country today. 

Nevertheless, price stabilization can only be 
achieved if the costs of all means of produc- 
tion, including services of every kind, remain 
reasonably constant. Some 
bound to occur in a healthy free economy and, 


of course, there is little we can do to counter a | 


rise in price of essential imports of raw 
materials. But a great deal can be done in this 
country. Co-ordination of the will to combat 
inflation is surely possible if the leapfrog inci- 
dence of inflationary trends is halted and in 
this respect the public services must all set an 
example if governmental exhortations are to 
receive wholehearted response. Our own 


efforts, so far, have brought about a measure of | 


sacrifice which can only be endured if other 


members of the economic community fairly | 


play their part. The margin of profit in the 
milling industry is already low, particularly 
when one takes into account the high costs of 
replacing capital equipment, the essential 
charge for the depreciation of which must form 
part of the total cost of the product. 

As Hovis is unsubsidised the termination of 
the bread subsidy will finally remove the arti- 
ficial price distinctions that now exist. It is 
satisfactory to know that even under present 
adverse conditions the sales of our main pro- 
duct, Hovis, still greatly exceed the pre-war 
demand. Moreover, since the end of the 
financial year Hovis flour sales have shown a 
most encouraging tendency to increase. 

The report was adopted and a total distribu- 
tion of 124% on the Ordinary Stock was 
approved. 


_the wholehearted | 
devotion and great ability of Mr. Cecil Gordon | 


| hill drainage and forestry, for ploughing new 
drains in the uplands brings water down much 


| quicker than the valleys need it. One wonders 


at times whether the benefit in hill grazing— 
already hard to appreciate—balanees the 
expenditure in repairing periodic flood 
damage. This is, of course, a rather local prob- 
lem, but wherever one looks at hills from 


| which water drains it seems that rain is chan- 
| nelled away far too readily. It is no wonder 


that some places have the constant worry about 
drought. Water conservation is the concern 
of far too few people at the moment and the 
rain is hastened seawards for a variety of 
reasons before use can be made of it. 


ARRANGING FLOWERS 


A useful tip about the care of flowers comes 
from a Canadian reader who remarks, ‘Yester- 
day I was reading your article about cowslips 





fluctuations are 


and wondered if you knew the trick of im- 
mersing the stems in boiling water to the depth 
of, say, an inch, before arranging them. . 

I treat all my flowers in the same way except, 
perhaps, tulips and primroses. People often 
ask me “how long,” but I don’t think the 
period of time in the boiling water matters, 
as I have often had to leave them for quite 
a long time before having the opportunity of 
arranging them. Do you know the trick, too, 
of chicken wire? I crumple it to fit any bowl 
and find it more effective than the shop things 
with holes in them. I just crumple it in a ball 
and then pull it out to fit, not stretch it across 
the top like a rose bowl.’ I pass this on to 
anyone who may not have known about it 
and who has a flair for arranging flowers. 


WILD GEESE 


‘What about wild geese?’ asks a friend who 
writes in reply to my modest list of birds 
heard in the night. I can’t think how I could 





have forgotten geese, for I spent a good part 


| of my childhood in a place that was on their 


flight line. In the early days of winter the 
migrants came down from the north. Some- 
times they arrived by day, but often they came 
in the night and I would stir and rise on my 
elbow in bed to hear the call of the wild flock. 
Another reader draws my attention to the 
omission, saying, ‘You have missed out the 
most gallant and glorious of all bird notes 
from your list—the honk of flighting geese. 
A string of these migrants crying through the 
dark would halt angels to listen.” The angels 
listened when I was a boy, I am sure, but so 
did the loungers who propped tie walls at 
various corners of the town, and they would 
fade from the scene in the hope of shooting 
| a goose. They were usually armed with an 
| assortment of very ancient weapons, some of 
| which were as capable of maiming their 
| owners as of bringing down a greylag. 
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MULCHING 

Mulching often means the difference between 
a good crop of beans or peas and a poor one, 
The application of a mulch in midsummer 
keeps the soil moist and feeds the plants if 
an adequate layer of decayed matter is spread, 
Where a good mulch cannot be provided, lawn 
clippings are useful. These should be wel] 
watered to keep the ground moist on hot days, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 61. A. ELLERMAN 

BLACK (10 men) WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves: 
a solution next week, 
xl I For the second 
week running I must 
apologise to readers, 
last week’s problem 
having been mis- 
printed. WP on 
K Kt7 should be 
Z BP and BP on K § 
y Ned: a WP. As printed 
WHITE (8 men) Px Kt=Q is an ob- 
vious cook. Com- 
poser’s solution (also valid in misprinted position) 
Q-Kt 3, threat P-Kt 3. 1... Q-B3; 2 Q-K3, 
1...Q-B 4; 2 Q-Kt 3. Note thematic try 1 Q- 
B 4 (threat P-K 5, defeated only by 1... Kt-Kt 4) 
with 1...Q-B3;2Q-B 1 and 1...Q-B 4; 
2Q x Kt. This is development from old mutate 

which merely contrasted actual and set play. 














CHESSCHATOLOGY 


There is no more pernicious heresy in chess 
than the view that the end-game is dull; some 
players even carry it to the extent of regarding it 
as unsporting to exchange queens—like potting 
the opponent’s ball or bowling outside the leg 
stump. To pursue (slightly irrelevantly) the 
question of the queen exchange, it is a further 
heresy to suppose that the ending begins when 
the queens come off; there have been many 
exciting middle-games without queens—for 
example the famous Lasker/Napier game. So if 
you are the stronger player do not go out of 
your way to avoid queen (and other) exchanges: 
you will still have plenty of scope for showing 
your superiority, and unnatural manceuvres to 
avoid exchanges will merely get you into 
unnecessary trouble. 

To return to the end-game: this is both as 
interesting and as difficult as the middle-game; 
the reduction of material does not reduce the 
difficulty, it merely alters its nature. It now 
becomes possible to calculate much further 
ahead than earlier in the game and great oppor- 
tunities exist for finesse and far-sighted combi- 
native play. Rook endings are particularly 
important, being both the most frequent and 
the most difficult of all and it might perhaps be 
worth inserting a piece of advice which I have 
found of the greatest practical value; try if you 
possibly can to get an active rather than a 
passive position—this is much more important 
in rook than in minor piece endings and it is 
often better to let a pawn go than accept @ 
purely defensive position. 

If you want to raise the level of your game 
study the endings and play as many as you can 
—if you are a club player avoid adjudications 
and play games out whenever possible; and, by 
coming to realise the depth and beauty of the 
end-game, you will not only improve your play 
but greatly enlarge your enjoyment as well. 
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Film Fan Fare 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 335 
Report by Blossom 


Given the first lines of the lyric which Dryden wrote for his Marriage & la Mode, 
competitors were asked to compose a similar lyric, suited to the modern cinemagoer, 
to introduce the film of any one of Shakespeare’s plays. 


TopaY the modern cinemagoer has been 
amned beyond redemption; by a majority 
of more than ten to one you have accredited 
him with the intellectual capacity of 
moron! Many entries are certainly lively 
udies of the twentieth century and, for 
yhat it may be worth, I am grieved by the 
fact that the bawdy and near-bawdy entries 
we generally of a higher literary standard 
than the others—especially those attempted 
in the original style of our Will. In short, 
ie entries referred to nineteen of Shake- 
geare’s plays, Macbeth led the field by a 
hort head from Romeo and Juliet, and 
tere was little originality. 

J, A. Lindon tackled Romeo and Juliet 
but only really got into his stride at the 
lalf-way mark: 

Boy. what a scene on the balcony! What 
a helluva nuptial dawn! 


0n the other hand, R. Kennard Davis pro- 
duced a very near miss; his Bassanio makes 
avery substantial contribution to a pro- 
gue for the Merchant of Venice: 
If you’re deep in a mess, and your creditors 
press, 
And hope to obtain your committal, 
Get a good-looking wench to appeal to the 
bench, 
You're bound to secure an acquittal. 


I suggest two guineas each to G.L.A. 
ind Allan M. Laing. One guinea goes to 
frances Collingwood for entering into the 
pirit of the thing with a certain breathless 
iandon, and the remaining guinea is for 
£, W. Fordham. 

To the following. ‘. . . my second best 
ed with the furniture’: J, R. Till, H. A. C. 
fvans, R. Kennard Davis and Rev. D. M. 
Greenhalgh. 


PRIZES 
(G. L. A.) 
‘MACBETH’ 


Cold winds blowing o’er the blasted heath, 
Witches three from the cave beneath, 

Best be ordering King Duncan’s wreath— 
It’s sleepy time up north 


Cawdor cutting up the Royal Scot, 

Dagger showing where dagger’s not; 

When poor Lady M. says, “Out, damned spot!’ 
Then it’s sleepy time up north. 


Someone at the doorway keeps knocking and 
knocking, 

Knocking the night away, 

Porter keeps them knocking, his language is 
shocking, 

They're knocking till break of day. 


Ghost around you when you entertain, 
Birnam coming to Dunsinane, 

How Id hate to be a Scottish thane, 
When it’s sleepy time up north! 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
‘THE TEMPEST’ 


This fair exemplar of our Shakespeare’s art 
Was written at the summit of his powers: 
The ripe experience of his garnered years 
Dropped from his pen in music magical, 
Most apt. First hear the rumble of the storm, 
The mariners’ despairing cries: “Lost! Lost!" 
Then note discord harmonious in calm 
Resolve itself. The fresh and balmy 
Electric is with song. The very breeze 
In orchestrated zephyrs, rarely sweet, 
Sighs through enchanted space. In such a scene 
Has Shakespeare laid his tale of human wrong. 
Of human passion, angry like the storm, 
And like the deep sea, cruel. 


isle 


Mind, eye, ear. 
In this great drama shall find ample food 
To raise the soul to an exalted mood. 


(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
“KING LEAR’ 

Stupendous drama of Ancient Britain! 
Most colossal ever written! ! ! 
Lear, the king, is old and crazy; 
Married daughters bad and lazy. 
Both these witches stand to gain 
When the father goes insane. 
Youngest daughter, sweet and pretty; 
Only one to show him pity: 
Running true to madman’s form, 
Lear stays out in thunderstorm. 
First to die is faithful daughter, 
Lashed to death by so much water. 
Curtain falls as Lear expires 
To the sound of heavenly choirs. 
(The wicked sisters lose their lives 
By poison pact and slashing knives.) 


(E. W. FORDHAM) 
“MACBETH” 
Should witches, blest with second sight, 
Your fortune seek to tell, i 
Beware! Beware! lest they are right, 
And lead you down to hell. 


We show you how ambition stirred 
By fortune telling, may 

Its subject drive on undeterred 

To crime some evil day. 


We show you a black-hearted wife 
Urging a husband on 

To deadly use of murderous knife, 
With all compassion gone. 


We show you how their ghastly deed 
Drove both to well-earned doom— 
Ambition, like a poison weed, 

May lead on to the tomb. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 338 
Set by Buzfuz 


The traditional August ‘silly season, 
when the lack of parliamentary, legal or 
society news produced such stories as the 
Loch Ness Monster, has never been fully 
revived since the war. A prize of six 
guineas is offered for a ‘silly season’ news 
item with a distinctive 1956 flavour. Limit: 
150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 338, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by August 14. Results on August 24. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 899 


ACROSS 

1 Toff was evidently wounded on the 
racecourse (7). 

$lt sounds as though his colours should 
be fast (7). 

§ Nothing bucolic about such a Pope (5) 

The bird was so racy (9). 

ll Nearly everybody bidden to eat at the 
Venetian press (6). 

Ris one as a result ot 
services of the Welfare State? (8) 
4 Hades, a ring on the telephone! (5) 

§ Let’s bury class (9). 

§ A Jaguar and this he’d nev 
Kipling (9). 

How the enterprising journalist gets a 
the cheese? (5) 

2Exhortation to a votary to make a 
good meal in the provinces (8). 

WStick it at this point exactly (6). 

4 What, no card? (9) 

1 Roman queen of song (5). 


cr seen, sang 


) Looking back and how (7). 


ho prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the 
ened after noon on August 14 and addressed: Crossword No. 899, 99 Gower St., London, 


bers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


A crafty Roman entertainment (9), 

A shilling on an upturned hat of the 
old soldier (7). 

Laundry work on the panel (9). 

The tailor shouldn’t suggest making 
batsmen’s trousers of this (4). 

Is it Val or our? (10) 

Notched (5). 

the maternity ‘It 
(Dobson) (1, 2, 4). 

_ get up, Marshal, we need a leader 
(5). 


His orders are ‘Stick ‘em up!’ (10) 
The old nag is not near (9). 
Distributor ot 
has a long way to go (9). 

Is woman, therefore, cruel? (7) 

ae the constable one gets into debt 
(7). 

Naught among the devout produces 
names (5). 

Equine last (5). 

3A penny too much for his wells (7). ‘———- to every zephyr, ne’er a verse to 76 
thee’ (Kingsley) (4). 





DOWN 


began 1 intended an ode 


largesse on a railway 





3 


29 








senders of the first two correct solution 
WwCi 


Solution on August 17 
The winners of Crossword No. 897 are; Mr. Lions Joseru. 46 Grove 
Avenue, N.10, and Mrs. E. 
Bassett, Calne, Wilts. 


Solution to No. 897 on page 192 


V. StaRIGHT, Manor Cottage. Compton 
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Classified advertisements must be|\ 
prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-| 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines.| 
Box numbers Is, extra. Classified| 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1,| 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT, 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION : 
The Social Survey Division require an 
Assistant Information Officer (unestablished) 
in the Coding Section where material derived 
from interviews is subjected to primary 
analysis for the research staff producing a 
variety of statistical reports. Duties include 
preparing systems for classifying data, and 
supervision of coding staff. Applicants should 
have a knowledge of statistical methods up 
to intermediate degree standard or be 
capable of acquiring it; previous experience 
of survey work would be an advantage 
Salary according to age, qualifications and 
experience, rising to £1,000 (men); £888 
(women).—Write, giving date of birth, 
education, full details of qualifications and 
experience of posts held (including dates) 
to AB.716, London Appointments Officer, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
1-6 Tavistock Square, W.C.1. No original 
testimonials should be sent. Only candidates 
selected for interview will be advised 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUN- 
CIL. ASSISTANT ARCHIVIST (male or 
female). Honours degree or equivalent quali- 
fication, with knowledge of history palzo- 
graphy, and medieval Latin. Salary within 
A.P.T. Grade I (£530-£610). Pensionable 
post; medical examination. Applications, 
Stating age, education and any experience, 
with names of two referees, to the Clerk of 
the County Council, Shire Hall, Gloucester, 
by 10 September, 1956. Canvassing will be a 
disqualification. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF CAM- 
BERWELL. PUBLIC RELATIONS, EN- 
TERTAINMENTS AND ROAD SAFETY 
OFFICER. Salary Nation) Scale A.P.T. V 
(£825-£1,000 inclusive of London weighting), 
together with expense allowance of £100 per 
annum and car allowance also payable if 
successful applicant has a car, Duties will 
include publicity for Council’s activities, 
liaison with the Press, Road Safety, Munici- 
pal Entertainments and supervision of 























CONCERTS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 

BBC presents 62nd Season 

Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 

unti] Sat., September 15 

Tickets, 8s. 6d., 4s. from Hall (Ken. 6212) 

|and Agents. 2,000 Promenade 2s. 6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only. 


9 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 
NEW LINDSEY Notting H. Gate. BAY 
2512. Tu. to Su. 8; Sat., Sun., 5. Hastings’ 


‘DON'T DESTROY ME’ with Mankowitz. 
‘THE MIGHTY HUNTER.’ Mems. 6s, 6d. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at 


the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Till 11th. 

BRIGHTON ART GALLERY. Collection 
of Mrs. Geoffrey Hart. Important Dutch, 
Flemish and English paintings, tapestries 
and Furniture 10 to 7 weekdays: 2.30-7 


Sundays 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. The State and Private Apart- 
ments fully furnished. Original furniture 
from Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display 
of the Regimental Silver of the Royal 
Artillery. Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 
days. 


IVEAGH BEQUEST. Kenwood, Soane 
Exhibition Admission Free. Weekdays 
10-7, Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway 
or Golders Green Stations. (879) 

THE FAMILY OF MAN World's greatest 
photographic exhibition, Royal Festival Hall 
Weekdays 12-7. Sundays 2.30-6. Admis- 
sion Is. Schoolchildren 6. 

THIS IS TOMORROW — integration of the 
arts, Whitechapel Art Gallery. Opens 9th 
August. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station 


PERSONAL 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 





{IF THE PARSON or his family are ill, they 
can have every care and attention at St. 
Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy. This 
Nursing Home is not State aided, Subscrip- 
tions, Donations, Legacies urgently needed. 
—14 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning. —Fiertag, 
| 34 Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. D.X. 


|QUAKERISM. Information respecting the 
| Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the 
Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
House, Euston Road. London, N.W.1 


STRAYED, one smali dog, average size 
|and colour with big floppy ears, answers to 
ithe name of Blimp, If anyone finds the 
little fellow would they ring PARk 7505 


UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your de- 
sire for a non-creedal, progressive-minded 
church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
S. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 
Sq., W.C.1 





EDUCATIONAL 


ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
Training for graduates and well-educated 
girls, New courses Sth Sept.—Apply to J. W 
Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal, 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- 


ation—University Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, 
Export, Commercial, Genera) Cert. of 


Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects. Write for free prospectus 
and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject 
in which interested to Metropolitan College 
(G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C.4. 

GREENWAYS SCHOOL, CODFORD, 
WARMINSTER, Wiltshire, a Prep School 
where boys work well because they are 
treated like human beings and are warm 
well fed and happy. 
OXFORD AND COUNTY 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. 
training. Graduate Course. 


Comprehensive 
Next term Sep- 


tember 24th, Prospectus 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn, (all examining Boards), London, 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 


LL. B., B.D. Degree and Diplomas, Law and 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
Readers having anything to sell or profes 





sional setvices to offer are invited to br ing 
their announcement to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the “SPECTATOR: 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s, 64 
per line (34 letters) and should reach the 
*SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 
to the date of publication. 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Don’ 
waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre. 
vented, checked, relieved and remedied 59 
easily with the aid of garlic, that age-old 
remedy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000 


years as a powerful purifier and healer. Ge 






to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar. 
lic tablets Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 
Garilisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Gar. 
| lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, 
TIMOTHY EVANS. The case reviewed by 
Lord Altrincham and Ian Gilmc ur, Is, 9d 
post free from ‘The Spectator,’ 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.C.1 

WINE FOR SUMMER DRINKING, Bro- 
chure and Wine List from Laytons Vine 
Merchants, 2a Duke St, 

Square), W.1, WEL 8808 


*|\Every comfort, 


SECRETARIAL |7 





ACCOMMODATION 


AT LEAST 3 ROOMS UNFURNISHED 
REQUIRED MOST URGENTLY. Please 
can anyone help’? Any assistance ld be 
gratefully received. Information to Box 1, 
“Spectator,” 99 Gower St., W.C.1 


CIVIL SERVANT (LADY) requires 1 or 2 


unfurnished rooms/kit., within easy reach 
Mayfair.—Box No. 117 
FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Fittleworth. 


Ideal Sussex walking and sketching country. 
including breakfast in bed. 
few vacancies, August and September; 
7+ gns. Telephone Fittleworth 61 


A 


RETIRED DOCTOR, single, requires fur- 
nished Cottage, Winter Months, Mid-Wales; 
secluded, not main road, Town or Village.— 
Box 133. 

TWO FURNISHED HOUSES, Sept.-April, 
equable climate Dorset Coast, jeom 5. 

















i “entre + Ce All mains, suit writer, 4 to 5 gns.—Box 127, 
Se ees ee colours of mixed shades. Direct from the) Professional Exams., Mod. Fees. Pros- 
re Rte é ctianaa aa superannu.. /2'8est_ growers in the world. From 1 gn.|pectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D..| ———__— —— ——____ __—_. 
ic N ng om oS anaes datio te ded. 10,5 8ms. a box, One quality only—the best.| Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894. 
able ! f 4 —— a ae _ Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros Ltd., HOTELS 
at mag mt bras a on ae. 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- Coen en a 
Seeeee EEC " . oo "| field 232/233 ; IN ; 
Cambetwell, S.E.5. Closing date Wednesday, |"°'2 232/233. LITERARY BOURNEMOUTH, CO N NA U G HT 
22nd August, 1956 CANCER PATIENT 561063. Widow (65), oe hy agg cnt Bos = 
‘ 2 . . = ailin ee A yards sea om, Gardens, utting Green, 
PERSONNEL OFFICER recuired for We ene alone is partially blind and suffers ‘FOR. YEARS. I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, Garages. Superiativ: food. Summer, 9ll 
: from asthma. She needs extra nourishment }, I b ¥.’ The LSJ h 
London Manufacturing Company employ- , og ‘ ;,, Dut I’ve been putting it off. e LS @S!ons weekly 
int 2,000. The Person appointed will be re- 2™7 —g" ms a to manage on her small) helped thousands to success by personal tui- RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. i 
sponsible to the Personnel Manager for re- [cOme. Please help us to care for her (also tion by correspondence. It may help you ue )PE ANCHOR, R.A AA. 
ae ‘ied E * thousands of other sad cases), Jewellery wel- Pp D approved. Licensed. Ashley Courtenay re- 
cruitment and allied duties, should be 40 or —% bee Free advice and book from Prospectus Dept., oa pes 
. comed.—Nationa! Society for Cancer Relief. | ONDON SCHOOL F JOURNALISM. commended. Superb position in a lovely 
over, and must have had at least five years Dept. G.7. 47 Victoria Street. S.W.1 LO JO S' 10 oO ) A case tir wine Bee S08 
experience in industrial personnel work, pre F eats SCLOTIG SHECES, & $ Gordon Square LONDON, W.C.1,/‘°** . tortenad ~ <6 
ferably in engineering. The post is permanent CONT Aci LENSES, Wear these wonder MUSeum 4574. There are LSJ students all SWITZERLAND.—Stay at “Bon Accueil,” 
and superannuated.—Please give full details lenses while you pn for _—— ne your over the world. Chateau-d"Oex, a charming 18th century 
f career and salary required to Box No. 131, OWN Practitioner, Details from the Contact ta; > ae ss Chalet with every comfort, a friend!y atmos- 
ba rool to evans FOR GIRLS Lenses Finance Co Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, tIMOTHY EVANS by bed gp Bw Be phere, excellent cuisine and low terms. Won- 
Sal 4 Hall Solihull Warwi kshire Re- — RNENER, S55 . and Ian Gilmour. 1s. 6d. or by post Is. 9d.,|derful view, walks & flowers, riding, tennis 
ae September. additional Assistant COINS AND MEDALS, Best prices paid. from ‘The Spectator,’ 99 Gower Street, Swimming. Private car tours. WINTER 
quired for September, & Pe oS teath especially for collections and gold. 1954/1ondon, W.C.1. SPORTS. Ski-field on doorstep, ski-lifts 
Mistress (graduate if Poss e) to — Cat. of English Coins, 76. 6d. Specimen . ‘ ‘ : : ski-schools, ice rinks. Brochures: Mr. and 
general sagan ine gitts aged 1-1 Burn- Bulletin 6d.—B, A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist) Mrs. C. B. Wilmot-Allistone 
ham Scale.—Apply Headmistress (no forms). portiand St., London, W.1. (Tel.: Lan, 3677), tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
LEGE OF S. MATTHIAS, FISH- .. eae : : appears in all markets. Prospectus free from’ —————— == ~~ — 
FONDS. Bristol (C. of E.) (Women Student- CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
Teachers). Position of Responsibility in Sep-\4tTange deferred payments for Micro's Writing Science Lid., Regent House, Regent!’ HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
tember for ex-Navy or Army Officer (and Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet Street, London, W.1 
wife) at Barrow Court, Somerset, Fre We — h = po ees Ae —— LITERARY TYPING, 2s 1,000. Carbon BEAUTIFUL BUT TERMERE in the heart 
Accommodation in Lodge.—Further details pads Tana “ Wis Tel REG 003 6d. Accuracy assured, Min. Charge, 4s. —|°! bye oo sod a aoe — mounta reed 
/ cation to the Principal ag ° nCON, . 3-'E R. Jennin 45 Brockman Road, !"8 educe terms ry autumn visitors. 
souhiosec oncaeid ; Branches in main towns EE ag ” psi e Brochure from Hassness Hotel, Buttermere, 
+ > . . Cumberland. 
AN IDEAL ing. portion “OL RAY NER’ $ “INDIAN ne Seeaees aaa. MAJORCA IBIZA — COSTA BRAVA 
1 = : —Write for details to P, Ward, 28 Parkfield | M: STA er 
IRTHDAY GIFT MANG¢ ) CHUTNEY from all good grocers. Crescent, North Harrow. Middlesex. Book meng oe specialists to be s we 2 
NDBAG yy oy alterations r en . . your hotels SO tschia. Sicily are 
B mma frames, etc, Post or call for euslennte SECULAR LIFE. New monthly, pro free-| cruises. Luxemburg. Booklet and literature 
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